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WHAT IS AMISS WITH THE LEAGUE? 


T the present moment the League of Nations is like a 
ship in the trough of a wave. If the helm can be kept 
steady and the stays hold she will rise to the top. If 

not, the white billows overhead will shatte- her into splinters. 
For those who believe that in the life of this vessel lies the 
future of mankind there is but one thing to do—to hold on and 
keep the sail full. At the same time we may well ask ourselves 
how it is that the position of the League has become so pre- 
carious. Is it due only to the turbulence that surrounds it, 
or have there been failures in navigation which might have 
been avoided ? 

The League came into being in circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to its creation. The World War was ended—a war 
in which more than half of the population of the globe had 
been concerned, and by which the leading nations were bled 
white in treasure and in men. There was a universal feeling 
that something must be done to render impossible a repetition 
of the experience of the five years, 1914 to 1918. There was a 
general conviction that, if the world were allowed to return 
to the pre-war conditions, civilisation was doomed; and 
there was a widespread determination to break with the 
past and to plan out a new scheme of international society. 

All this rendered possible the establishment of what the 
French have properly named a “ Society of Nations.” It was a 
new conception of how to regulate human affairs and, un- 
fortunately, it encountered at the outset two serious obstacles. 
Although it was an essential feature of any such society that 
it should include all civilised States, it was launched upon the 
world with neither Germany nor America within it. Indeed, 
- none of the enemy States were original members, and thus it 
started not as a league of nations but as a league of victors. 
From the beginning it appeared to Germany as an organisa- 
tion intended to keep her down, and although she was ad- 
mitted seven years later the League has, by reason of this, 
never become popular amongst her people. 

_ The other obstacle arose at Washington. There is no use 
in recounting the story of President Wilson’s failure to carry 
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the American Senate with him in his noble attempt to bring 
his nation to the rescue of the world. It suffices to say that 
the United States of America did not join the League, and the 
result of her refusal has been to render the League impotent. 
Under the Covenant, as agreed to by Wilson, America would 
have been one of the guarantors of the peace of the world. 
With that great nation standing side by side with other peace- 
loving peoples no one would have ventured to defy the League, 
and it would have been possible for the League in its early 
years to do things which, in its crippled condition, it has not 
dared to undertake. It could have adjusted many matters 
that were left by the treaties in an unsatisfactory position. 
It might have re-arranged frontiers and reconciled people to 
the changes brought about by the war. None of these things 
has been done, and the League is now charged with failure, 
whereas, in reality, its task was rendered almost impossible 
by the absence of America from its counsels. 

But, apart from these two misfortunes, there are other 
events which are responsible for the lack of faith in the 
League that is widespread throughout Europe. Take the 
case of the Geneva Protocol. As is well known, the Covenant 
does not clearly lay down what action can be taken by the 
League in the event of a member resorting to war in defiance 
of his undertaking. By Article XVI various kinds of sanctions 
are contemplated embracing those of a diplomatic, economic 
and military character, and the Council of the League is 
charged with advising the members of the League as to the 
manner in which these sanctions shall be applied. In the early 
years of the League the Assembly devoted much time to 
considering how Article XVI could be made effective, and 
in 1923 a draft treaty for mutual assistance was prepared. 
This draft was not accepted; and, in 1924, the Assembly 
agreed to substitute for it another document called the 
Geneva Protocol. At that Assembly England and France 
were represented at Geneva by their Prime Ministers, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot, and the scheme went 
forward with the full support of both governments. Unfortu- 
nately, in the autumn of that year, Mr. MacDonald’s govern- 
ment was defeated at the polls and the Conservatives refused 
to carry on the work of their predecessors in office. The Pro- 
oa was laid aside and the Locarno agreements took its 
place. 
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Without discussing the question as it presented itself to the 
various political parties at that time, it cannot be denied that, 
whatever may be the respective merits of the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, the Protocol or the Locarno agreements, 
the abandonment of the Protocol had a very unfortunate 
effect upon the reputation of the League. In the opinion of 
many people abroad the Protocol did not impose upon its 
signatories any heavier obligations than those which they 
had accepted on signing the Covenant, and the refusal of the 
British Government was construed as being an intimation 
that the British Empire was not prepared to stand to what 
it had promised in 1919. Up to the moment when the govern- 
ment of this country rejected the Protocol it was universally 
thought that the Covenant was an instrument which gave a 
right to every member if attacked to receive support from all 
the other members. When doubt was cast upon the correct- 
ness of this view the whole basis of the League began to 
crumble. Its operations became more and more vacillating, 
and its intervention became less and less effective. Its moral 
influence gradually oozed away. This fact became patent to 
all the world when the League was called upon to intervene 
between China and Japan. Had the Protocol been completed 
in 1924, and the succeeding years been devoted to elaborating 
methods of joint action in support of the Covenant, Japan 
would not have dared to defy the League as she did in 1931. 
She was encouraged by the knowledge that the other mem- 
bers were powerless through lack of union amongst themselves. 

The uncertainty as to the extent to which the Covenant 
gives security largely accounts for the difficulties that the 
Powers have encountered with regard to the reduction and 
limitation of armaments. When, by the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany and her allies in the war were subjected to a system 
of almost complete disarmament M. Clemenceau stated that 
this was to be the first step towards a general reduction of 
armaments which it was to be one of the first duties of the 
League to promote. Nevertheless, eleven years elapsed before 
the League called together a conference for this purpose, and 
during that period the question how to combine security 
with equality remained unsolved. Through all that time the 
League knew that Germany would not treat on any other basis 
than that of equality. When admitted to the League in 1926, 
she had demanded and obtained from the Powers an assurance 
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that “ her entry into the League took place on the footing of 
equality of rights.” All that remained to be done, in relation 
to disarmament, was to comply with France’s request that 
the organisation of the League should be such as would pro- 
vide security to all its members against aggression. It was 
the League’s failure to reconcile these two claims in advance 
that brought disaster to the Disarmament Conference. 

The fact is that, in this as in other matters, Members of the 
League have either not understood the full purpose of the 
Covenant, or have been afraid to utilise it to its full extent. 
They seem to have regarded it merely as a piece of machinery 
whereby to prevent two nations from coming to blows ; 
whereas the aim of those who drafted it was far higher. Its 
purpose, as stated in the preamble, was not only to “ achieve 
international peace,” but also to “ promote international co- 
operation.” It aims at “the prescription of open, just and 
honourable relations between the nations”; “the firm 
establishment of the understandings of international law as 
the actual rule of conduct among governments,” and “ the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty 
obligations in the dealings of organised peoples with one 
another.” If all these were carried into effect there would be 
a new world. Peace would ensue ; not because it is enforced, 
but because it would have become the normal state of the 
system of world administration. 

Moreover, it is not only the preamble which aims at the 
ideal. The succeeding articles pointed to a different system of 
human relations from that which has been accepted hitherto. 
They provided for setting up machinery for deciding legal 
disputes arising between States and for arbitrating and 
mediating in other kinds of disagreement. They inaugurated 
an international system of altering treaties whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world. They brought into 
being a new method of administering uncivilised countries 
by “ mandates ” entrusted to the more advanced Powers and 
supervised by the League. They introduced various novel 
provisions, whereby international action may be brought to 
bear upon problems which have previously been regarded as 
under the sole direction of individual States, such as ensuring 
fair and humane conditions of labour, just treatment of 
Native races, preventing the traffic in women and children 
and the trading in drugs and arms and ammunition, securing 
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freedom of transit and equitable treatment of commerce and 
generally encouraging the improvement of health, the pre- 
vention of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout 
the world. The Covenant was in fact the first stage towards 
a charter of peace and progress for the entire human race 
based upon the conception of a common brotherhood of 
mankind, and the universality of the moral law. 

When the League began its work it was inspired by these 
ideals. It erected the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. It fashioned its machinery for arbitration. It ap- 
pointed its “ Mandates Commission.” It organised the “ Inter- 
national Labour Bureau.” It framed schemes for administer- 
ing all its various humanitarian duties ; but it seems to have 
got tired of well-doing. It has never launched out on the wider 
sea of international reform which the framers of the Covenant 
invited it to explore, and the result to the League has been a 
weakening of fibre in its own fabric, and a loss of support 
from those whom a more courageous policy would have drawn 
towards it. 

For example, we hear a great deal now about the “ revision 
of treaties.”” Amongst the defeated nations the demand for 
this is widespread, vociferous and insistent. The vast 
majority of those who clamour for it do not know what par- 
ticular revision they wish for, and, as a matter of fact, the 
practical effect of complying with their demand would not be 
very disturbing to present conditions. Nevertheless, it has 
become one of the major problems of European politics at 
this moment. It need never have reached this point had the 
League of Nations done its duty in this respect. It will be 
remembered that during the proceedings at Versailles 
President Wilson, who realised the impossibility of construct- 
ing any single treaty which would satisfactorily settle the 
multifarious questions raised by the war, proposed that the 
League of Nations should have the right to adjust any matters 
that appeared to demand re-consideration. This idea was not 
accepted ; but Article XIX (Review of Treaties) was agreed 
to and it gives the League considerable powers in that direc- 
tion. Had the Assembly utilised Article XIX as a means of 
removing the manifest imperfections of the treaties in relation 
to some of the frontier lines, there is every reason to think 
that, through friendly pressure by an united League, the 
worst of the mistakes made at Versailles would have been 
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rectified, and much of the trouble that has prevailed since the 
war, and is still a menace to peace, might have been removed. 

The tendency of the League to minimise its responsibilities 
has been the main cause of its failure with regard to “ minori- 
ties.” Under various agreements fifteen States have been 
subjected to special obligations towards the racial, linguistic 
and religious minorities living within their territories. The 
League was constituted the guarantor for the observance of 
these obligations and in 1920 the Council formally accepted 
that position. At that time the Council was fully advised as 
to the extent of the task that it was undertaking and especially 
that it would be bound to satisfy itself that the minorities 
enjoyed the rights that were promised to them. A branch 
of the Secretariat was organised for this purpose and a system 
of investigating complaints was elaborated ; but the enquiries 


have never gone beyond the study of individual petitions, _ 


and in no case has the League had before it any general 
report as to how far the States concerned have fulfilled their 
duty in this respect. The result is that the minorities are 
still dissatisfied. They complain constantly that the procedure 
adopted by the Council is unfair to them, and many of them 
declare that the League has abandoned them to their fate. 
Had the Council acted up to its obligations in the first years 
of its existence, when the new States were making their laws 
and shaping their methods of administration, there is little 
doubt that the minorities treaties could have been made an 
effective means of reconciling large groups of persons to the 
changes brought about by the Versailles settlement. 

The eleventh article of the Covenant is one which might be 
of great use in improving international relations if utilised as 
part of the normal work of the League. It provides for the 


Council giving attention to “any circumstances whatever 


affecting international relations which threaten to disturb 
international peace or the good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends.” This function of the 
League is evidently of a far-reaching character. Had it been 
brought into play in the early stages of the troubles between 
China and Japan it is most probable that the clash would 
have been averted. 

In these and other similar matters the League has given 
the impression that it is afraid to take the lead in the new 
system of international society to which it was hoped the 
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great war had opened a way. Those who fought in the war 
had been told that they were fighting not only for their 
country ; but for the world. A new order was to emerge 
from that catastrophe. Peace was to be secured through 
universal co-operation. Fifteen years have elapsed and pro- 
gress towards this goal has been slow and disappointing. 
The Assembly of the League has met year by year. Schemes 
have been discussed and postponed, and often postponed 
again and again. Rapid action by the League seems to be 
impossible. It is true that, in some of the administrative 
duties specifically relegated to the League, the Council and 
its Committees have accomplished much that is good; but 
in the broad task of building up a new world the League has 
nothing to its credit. It was hoped that the open negotiations 
at Geneva would take the place of the older methods of 
diplomacy which had fallen into discredit before the war. 
At first it seemed that this policy would be followed ; but 
later on the governments drew back and the foreign offices in 
European capitals are now as closely sealed as ever. 

But it is on the broader lines of world policy that the 
League has disappointed its supporters. As already stated, it 
failed to devise any method whereby the principle of collec- 
tive action, which is the very foundation of the Covenant, 
could be made applicable for preventing war. During the 
period that has elapsed since 1919 it might have made some 
progress with a problem which must present itself before 
many years are over; namely, the political relationship 
which shall subsist between all nations. M. Briand made the 
attempt to unite the States of Europe ; but he obtained little 
support for his idea, and now it seems to have been abandoned. 
International questions are relegated to a second rank. 
Humanity is still confined in water-tight compartments— 
made, indeed, more water-tight every year. Tariff walls are 
still being piled up, although commerce is crying out for free- 
dom. Even the universality of the air and of the ether, which 
one hoped might be utilised for uniting mankind, is being 
applied to purposes of war and the dissemination of hate. 
Differences of language, religion and customs are being ex- 
aggerated until they have become real menaces to peace ; 
and all this is because the world has not yet discovered any 

means whereby affairs may be regulated in the interests of 
its entire population. 
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Of course, no one will contend that such immense changes 
as these could have been effected by the League of Nations ; 
but it might have pointed a way towards them and, by this 
means, have prepared the nations to think internationally 
and led them to favour co-operation rather than competition 
when dealing with those tremendous racial and economic 
problems which threaten to overwhelm civilisation. 

The complaint against the League is not that it has failed 
to achieve the impossible ; but that it has not attempted what 
might have been quite possible. It is this that has caused 
some of its most earnest supporters to lose faith init. They fail 
to see any soul in it—any ideal towards which it aspires ; and 
they ask themselves whether the failures that they notice 
are due to faults of construction—which can be remedied by 
“ reforms,” or is the work beyond the power of the men who 
direct it? 

When criticising the League it must be borne in mind that 
it operates through representatives of governments, and thus 
the policy of the League has become the policy of govern- 
ments. In its earlier years stress was laid upon the advisa- 
bility of sending to the Assembly representatives of the differ- 
ent parties in each State, and for a few years this practice 
was followed with very beneficial results. Men of international 
repute, like M. Léon Bourgeois and Dr. Nansen, were thus 
brought into the work of the League. This class of delegate 
has, however, gradually disappeared and the Assembly 
consists now almost entirely of persons belonging to the 
political party in power at the moment in their respective 
countries, It may be that this change was inevitable; but 
it has resulted in the Assembly of the League becoming 
mainly a gathering of politicians and, with this, it has tended 
to become less internationally-minded and to divide itself 
into groups who seem to be more concerned to safeguard their 
own national interests than to labour for the benefit of the 
world, This tendency is not unnatural, since they have 
their own constituents and their own governments to con- 
sider. International administration constantly demands a 
sacrifice of national interests which it is sometimes hard to 
justify to the people at home. Even Briand and Stresemann, 
when they were loyally trying to discover a means to reconcile 
their two nations, found that their chief difficulties lay in 
Paris and Berlin. When we add to this the fact that side by 
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side with the growth of the League there has grown up, in 
many countries, a counter-movement in the shape of an ex- 
aggerated nationalism, distorting public opinion and giving 
rise to unreasoning suspicion and distrust, it is not to be 
wondered at, if the men who guide the League lose hold of the 
world-view of affairs which is indispensable to the conduct 
of its business. 

It is this that lies at the root of the trouble. The world is 
losing the spirit of internationalism and, unless this can be 
revived, it is of little use to talk about “ reforming the 
League.” All civilised nations must be brought to realise 
that human progress demands not only the “ international 
peace,” but also the “international co-operation” fore- 
shadowed by the Covenant. Neither amongst the members 
of the League, nor amongst the masses of the people, has this 
truth been fully appreciated. Men still talk of the brother- 
hood of man and the federation of the world; but we are 
in reality further away from that ideal than we were twenty 
years ago. We have assumed too rashly that when once a 
League of Nations was set up human nature would change of 
its own accord. It has not done so yet, and those who labour 
for a League that is truly international have still a long and 
heavy task before them. 

DicKINSON. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’ FIRST YEAR. 


HERE has been no opening of an American presidential 
term which could be compared with the first year of 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt. He took office on March 
4th, 1933, amid conditions of unexampled crisis. The crush- 
ing defeat of Mr. Hoover in the preceding November had 
befallen as the United States was entering the blackest winter 
since the Civil War. The stagnation of trade was reflected in 
a general despair such as the present generation of Americans 
had never known. There were no complete statistics of 
unemployment, but fifteen millions was accepted as a 
moderate figure, and over against this were the facts of an 
agrarian situation, with many millions of farmers unable 
to sell their produce and sunk in debt. And if, twelve months 
ago, there was any aspect of the national state of affairs 
more serious than that displayed in the external facts, it 
was to be found in the general scepticism and disillusion as 
to the American system, its institutions, and its dominant 
interests. 

The Presidency had declined, to a lamentable extent, in 
power and influence. Three occupants of the White House in 
succession had, in widely different ways, affected the prestige 
of the greatest elective office in the world, and of the three 
the last had been markedly unfortunate. Congress had 
virtually no friends. The largest and oldest of political 
democracies was decrying its politicians and making a mock 
of its national Legislature. And more than this. The United 
States is the home of a business civilisation, and that civilisa- 
tion had crashed. The structure of American business lay in 
ruins ; and for the first time in the history of the Republic 
the average American citizen was openly sceptical and scorn- 
ful of the men who had been looked upon as industrial and 
financial leaders. The confident and abounding people which 
had voted in 1928 for Hoover and four more years of pros- 
perity was more than ready for his successor. Franklin 
Roosevelt had been governor of New York State during those 
four years, but, curiously, he was still an unknown man. He 
has revealed himself as a man of remarkable talents and of 
magnificent will; and we see him to-day occupying a 
position such as no American President has ever attained. 
He seems to afford convincing proof that the special provi- 
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dence which at crucial times in the past has watched over the 
American nation is still operating. 

At the moment of Mr. Rooseveli’s inauguration all the 
banks of the United States were closed. The first action of the 
new President was an announcement that they could not be 
reopened without the sanction of the Federal Government. 
This was equivalent to an admission that the national crisis 
was deeper and more extensive than the people in general 
had realised, and it was an intimation that the new Adminis- 
tration was in full command. There followed, in March and 
April, the series of events which made known to the world 
that the United States had come under a Chief Executive 
who believed that the duty of an elected ruler was not only to 
govern but to initiate policies. Washington in 1933 afforded 
the most striking contrast to Berlin. Herr Hitler, given his 
majority on the day following the inauguration of the Ameri- 
can President, made an end of German democracy in a week 
of smashing blows, against which no resistance or protest 
could avail. Mr. Roosevelt was equally swift, but he appealed 
to Congress and relied altogether upon public opinion. He 
was aided, of course, by the sense of national peril, and every 
step was taken in the knowledge of overwhelming popular 
support. The Administration’s Banking Act was in the cir- 
cumstances moderate. The economy measures were not con- 
tested. The grant of emergency powers to the President could 
hardly have been more complete; there were few prepared 
to argue that it went beyond the plain necessities of the hour. 
Mr. Roosevelt withstood the demands of the American 
Legion on behalf of the ex-soldiers. He was the first Presi- 
dent since the Civil War to do this. The nation made em- 
phatic acknowledgment of his courage and rightness, and even 
the legionaries in conference could not forbear to cheer. 
Given power to alter the gold content of the dollar, the Presi- 
dent moved with caution and made no further advance to- 
wards currency legislation until the reassembling of Congress 
in January. 

In the legislation of the first half-year two measures stand 
out as of cardinal importance—the Securities Act and the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Both were passed at mid- 
summer. They are twin columns of the structure of the New 
Deal. The Securities Act was framed on the model of the 
English Companies Act, and it was carried by Congress with- 
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out a dissentient vote. Its provisions are of a kind so familiar 
in this country that our only cause for wonder is that the 
American business community should have been able for so 
long to do without it. The Securities Act must be regarded as 
ultra-conservative, but even so, it is the object of unceasing 
attack from a powerful section of the financial world. The 
N.LR.A. is another matter. It is the central charter of the 
Roosevelt policy. From this remarkable measure has de- 
veloped the organisation and the extraordinary activity of 
the Administration’s second half-year ; and around it, as one 
cannot fail to note, a great deal of English speculation and 
criticism has been spun—characterised, as it seems to me, 
by less knowledge and discernment than one might have 
expected. Members of Parliament and others who have 
visited Washington and run through the Middle-West return 
to England, impressed by the renewed energy of America, 
but confessedly unable to understand the basis and aims of 
the recovery policy. Mr. Stanley Baldwin is not alone in 
describing President Roosevelt as a dictator wielding powers 
going beyond those of a Mussolini. Mr. Runciman and Sir 
Josiah Stamp represent what is no doubt a large percentage of 
the business community unable to believe that Rooseveltian 
America can be headed for any destiny save a catastrophe 
greater than that of 1929 or 1932. 

And yet the Roosevelt policy is no mystery. It sprang 
directly out of the conditions of financial and industrial 
crisis in which the Hoover epoch ended. Its stages appear to 
be not only natural but inevitable. And President Roosevelt’s 
personal leadership shines in our contemporary world with a 
freshness and lightness which, one might have thought, should 
have won enthusiastic plaudits for him in England. What, 
then, are the aims, and what is the philosophy, of the New 
Deal? Can these be summarised in terms that would be 
accepted by the President and his present advisers? Un- 
doubtedly they can; and I venture to think they may be 
stated in terms that should be of especial interest to those 
British people who are conscious that they themselves are 
living under a régime of an altogether different character. 
The Administration of Franklin Roosevelt is the one great 
democratic government in the world that is committed to a 
positive, creative, adventurous policy. 

The most revealing sentence in the President’s inaugural 
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address contained a statement that the American nation had 
called for action. The New Deal is based upon the belief that 
a democratic government should be able to devise a policy of 
action that will avail to arrest the descent of a great nation 
into the economic abyss and to make a fresh start on the 
upward road. Mr. Roosevelt was convinced before taking 
office that the American people were demanding to be led out 
of their prolonged defeatist mood ; they were not willing to 
be overwhelmed in economic disaster ; they were willing to 
be led into a great co-operative effort of self-help. Here is 
the central fact of the situation; and if we were to invite 
an explanation from any one of those advisers of the President 
who have from time to time expounded the purposes of the 
New Deal, we should get a statement not materially different 
from this. 

The recovery programme, which cannot be separated from 
a long-range policy of reconstruction, is first of all an 
endeavour to adjust the American form of society to the fact 
(or what in our time has had to be described as the curse) of 
Plenty. In other words, it stands for a considered effort to 
make the benefits created by mass production available for 
the entire population. Under the industrial system hitherto, 
Plenty has been thought of merely as over-production, a 
condition of affairs involving severe discipline in the form of 
industrial unemployment and financial liquidation. We are 
compelled to face a growing refusal of the people to think of 
Plenty in this fashion. And, moreover, it is no longer a 
question, as one authority puts it, merely of obtaining for 
ourselves the maximum benefits made possible by mass 
production; it has become a question of preventing mass 
production from bringing about our destruction. We must 
accordingly adjust the inequalities that lie within industry, 
and those that exist between industry and agriculture. Steel 
and motor-cars cannot flourish upon a bankrupt coal industry, 
nor can industry be maintained against a bankrupt and 
pauperised agriculture. The post-war years have provided 
overwhelming evidence of the fact that the adjustments 
which have become imperative cannot be made if the so-called 
natural forces are allowed to operate unchecked. Four years 
of depression in the United States created an army of the 
unemployed not less than one-third of the total population of 
Britain. Relief funds under the system prevailing until the 
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close of the Hoover period were exhausted, and in Congress it 
was repeatedly asserted that before the end of 1933 the un- 
employed might reach or exceed the staggering figure of 
20 millions. Action, therefore, could not be delayed. The 
most conservative Senators were speaking in favour of a Bill 
that would impose a working day of six hours, a working week 
of thirty hours. No American Government in 1933 could have 
refused to move forward with a recovery and reconstruction 
programme. And, therefore, the Roosevelt Administration 
produced the N.I.R.A. 

The primary aim of the Act was to arrest the calamitous 
decline in the purchasing power of the community ; hence the 
proclamation of a minimum-wage policy under the emergency 
measure of regulation known as the Blanket Code. The 
indispensable first step, it was assumed, was to put a firm 
bottom under wages in those industries which, harassed by 
cut-throat competition, were driving wages down to the utter 
destruction of the worker’s buying power. The too prevalent 
notion that America is a land of general high wages had been 
continuously exploded during the depression ; but until the 
revelations began at the hearings relating to the N.R.A. 
industrial codes, the American public had no realisation of the 
shocking levels to which wages had sunk, in the textile trades 
and elsewhere. Since—as the debates in Congress had made 
clear—all parties were at one upon the plain necessity of 
restoring consumption power, a minimum-wage policy was 
unavoidable, and with it a movement for the immediate 
abolition of child labour and a shortening of hours. The 
former was regrettably overdue, while a standard short 
working week was increasingly seen as a necessity for a land 
in which technological unemployment is an outstanding 
feature. 

No people are more ingenious, or more active in ingenuity, 
than the Americans, when once they set themselves to grapple 
with a problem. The National Recovery Administration had 
the appearance of a huge improvised machine, and it was 
natural to assume that it must move slowly and with difficulty 
in grappling with a national problem of almost unimaginable 
complexity. But the rapidity of its organisation was remark- 
able, and the force of its attack along a hundred roads has 
been a marvel. President Roosevelt, it is admitted, has not 
been uniformly successful in his appointments, but there 
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appears to be a general recognition that the N.R.A. could 
hardly have attained its present dimensions without the 
personality of its Director, General Hugh Johnson. His voice is 
loud and his methods are rough-handed. But it might be easy 
to argue that a gentler administrator would not have been of 
much use in dealing with the hard-boiled representatives of 
big business and of Labour, who, since the making of the 
industrial codes began, in the early autumn of last year, have 
provided absorbing occupation for the army of N.R.A. 
officials in Washington. General Johnson is completely 
identified with the N.R.A. Not a few of his public addresses 
have contained effective statements of the policy as well as a 
forcible defence of his own methods, and, while not long ago 
the newspapers were printing conjectures as to his probable 
removal, at the time of writing he would appear to be in 
secure control of his unique department. It is the centre of 
an amazing development of democracy which, as one may 


_ suppose, the American people can never have expected to see 


in a time of peace. 

The new codes are wholly characteristic of contemporary 
America. It is said that they contain nothing particularly 
new in method, that they are nothing more than a huge and 
elaborate expansion of our trade boards. That may be so, 
although I should cite the Agricuitural Marketing Act as a 
more adequate British analogy. But the interesting and 
important features of the American code system are to be 
found in its enormous scope, its general acceptance, and the 
rapidity and thoroughness with which the machinery for 
discussion and compliance has been built up. Within a brief 
space of time nearly all the greater industries have been 
brought under codes, the most notable fact in this connection 
being the willingness to come in, after a natural interval of 
hesitation, of such anarchic or monopolistic industries as tex- 
tiles and steel. By the beginning of 1934 more than 200 codes 


had been negotiated and passed through. The activity in the 


departments continues to be feverish, and the expectation 
is that the larger part of the fields of manufacturing and 
commerce will be covered before the end of the N.R.A.’s 
first year. The codes are first of all agreements of fair practice. 
They are designed to establish tolerable minimum standards. 
Their object is to regulate, not to abolish, competition ; to 
avoid the fixing of prices and to protect the consumer public 
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against monopolist interests. A criticism frequently heard 


is that the codes have enabled big business to escape the 
irksome restrictions of the anti-Irust Act, so constantly 
referred to and so insistently evaded. There is no doubt the 
codes do this; but the defence of the Administration would 
be that the anti-Trust Act has never prevented monopoly, 
while the manifest tendency of the codes is to achieve a 
measure of equality as between employers, employees, and 
consumers. One serious practical objection is that evasion is 
widespread and enforcement almost impossible; that, for 
example, the codes have not by any means eliminated child 
labour, while the recognition of trade unions—an essential 
provision of the N.R.A.—is still being refused and violently 
resisted. These complaints are only too amply justified. The 
N.R.A. has not brought industrial peace. On the contrary, 
it may be said to have produced conditions which appeared 
to encourage industrial strife. Since the Act was passed, 
eight months ago, the country has been seething with strikes, 
while in many areas notorious for the savagery of their con- 
flicts the New Deal has had a bitter baptism. No one can be 
surprised at such things. Coal, steel, and textiles in America 
are synonymous with bloodshed and oppression, and in some 
other industries unionisation has never been possible. The 
right to organise and to bargain collectively is in the Act ; 
but there are groups of employers who will go to any lengths 
in resistance or evasion. The recovery policy has brought a 
great increase of strength to the labour unions. But it has 
also emphasised the defects of organised Labour and revealed 
the unfortunate results of a movement which, during half a 
eentury, has pursued policies only too nearly parallel with 
those of the reactionary associations of employers. For the 
first time, however, the unions have the advantage of position, 
and if the code system is maintained, their advantage will 
increase. Full recognition of the right to organise is the line 
of manifest wisdom. American labour unionism is brutal 
because it exists in the atmosphere of war. The way to 
eliminate the poison of hate and violence is to admit the 
right which in a non-fascist State cannot be indefinitely 
denied to Labour. 

So far I have spoken only of the N.R.A. The question is 
open to doubt whether, in respect of actual policies and 
expedients, the record of the Roosevelt Administration since 
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last summer has not been more important or more successful 
in the enormous department covered by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. I have heard it maintained that, 
while the N.R.A. is concerned with matters over which a 
large note of interrogation must hang, the A.A.A. is achieving 
in a notable degree that restoration of economic balance 
between industry and the agrarian order upon which the 
official defenders of the New Deal are apt to lay most stress. 
I do not see how a positive opinion can be expressed upon 
this point. Both departments are vastly and continuously 
experimental. They are both alike built upon the assumption 
that the Government of a great modern State must actively 
concern itself with a redistribution of the national income, 
conceived of as consuming power. And, in the present stage 
of the United States, the A.A.A. includes as a major part of 
its purpose the subsidising of the farming community in 
respect of an agreement to limit production. But the yield of 
the earth, under modern conditions, is largely independent of 
acreage, and we cannot tell how far the purposes of the A.A.A. 
are likely to be defeated by Nature and the American farmer. 
It would seem to be almost indubitable that the success of 
the N.R.A. programme must depend upon the chances of 
world recovery. If it be true that economic conditions are 
decisively improving, then those conditions will carry the 
Roosevelt policy. In England, as we know, it is believed that 
the general upward movement is well on the way. In America 
opponents of the Roosevelt Administration are contending 
that the actual movement began towards the end of 1932, 
and that the N.R.A. has had the effect of retarding those 
forces which, given the free play of American economic life, 
should by this time have been operating in strength. Obvi- 
ously, it is impossible to prove anything of this kind. The 
Roosevelt Administration must in any event have been 
forced into a national recovery policy for the reason that, 
. even if the upward turn had been unmistakable, the millions 
of destitute unemployed could not have been left to starve. 
A great public works programme would have been entered 
upon by any Administration, however cautious, in 1933. 
Mr. Roosevelt obtained a vote in Congress for a Bill permitting 
the expenditure of $3,300 millions, only to discover in the 
course of a few months that the task of laying out that vast 
sum was beyond the capacity of a Federal Administrator. 
VOL. CXLV. 18 
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The next step, therefore, was the creation of the Civil Works 
Administration—the C.W.A., which during the past three 
months has had continuous prominence in the headlines and 
has absorbed the attention of civic authorities and relief 
workers all over the country. The quota system of the C.W.A. 


has furnished a considerable portion of the home news. | 


Every county and city has had its appropriation, and hence 
the C.W.A. has been the one hope of multitudes in distress. 
A total of four million men and women put into jobs is the 
generally accepted estimate ; but as the spring approaches, 
the question arises, How can the Administration hold to its — 
first intention of breaking up the C.W.A. as an emergency © 
department, and, given the necessity of continuance, which — 
is as certain as anything can be, how is this addition to a 
budget already stupendous to be met? 

This question brings us to the central problem—that of — 
income and expenditure. Mr. Roosevelt’s budget statement 
of January dealt with an estimated annual expenditure 
of $10,000 millions. The American people gasped, and then 
seemed not to be unduly appalled. Perhaps they found some 
degree of assurance in the President’s forecast of a balanced 
budget by 1936; but in any case, the calmness with which 
the figures were taken is to be read as evidence of two 
important realities—the President’s standing in the country 
and the American people’s complete emancipation from the 
mood of the Hoover epoch. Mr. Roosevelt’s position, so far 
as one can judge, is altogether unimpaired. It would be ~ 
difficult to challenge the statement that he is stronger at the | 
beginning of his second year than he was at the thrilling 
moment last spring when the American people awoke to the 
fact that they had elected a Chief Executive who was at once 
a decisive ruler, a masterly administrator, and a brilliant 
popular leader. The difficulties and perils of 1933 put him 
in positions of danger from time to time. There was a dismal 
interval before the launching of the national recovery pro- 
gramme. There were weeks of acute anxiety towards the end 
of the year. The currency experiments, the gold-buying 
policy, the threats of inflation, the lengthening period of 
misgiving in the business world before the decisions leading 
to the Gold Bill of January—these and other events and 
influences appeared, at intervals during the second half- 
year, to imperil the President’s popularity or authority. 
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But no danger so far has been serious for him, no storm has 
gathered head. His management of every problem as it has 
emerged could hardly have been more skilful. His handling 
of Congress is no less assured and successful than it was 
during the first astounding session. The press contains 
plenty of criticism, and some powerful dailies are not only 
outspoken but are already merciless in criticism. Mr. 
Roosevelt can afford to leave them unanswered, while in 
contrast with his predecessors he shows no sign of irritation 
under attack. He keeps in reserve his unequalled power of 
persuasion over the air, having wisely come to the conclusion 
that a President, while feeling free to talk on ceremonial 
occasions, should be careful in his use of the radio for state- 
ments of policy and appeals for public support. Franklin 
Roosevelt has yet to be tried in the fire, and tried beyond all 
question he will be. At present we can hail him as by far the 
most attractive man occupying high office in any part of the 
world. On January 30th, 1934, the American people accorded 
him an anniversary celebration which, in spontaneity and 
universality, must be described as unparalleled. This was 
his §2nd birthday. If it should be given to him, in 1935, to 
enjoy his 53rd amid circumstances in any way comparable, 
Franklin Roosevelt will indeed be a world’s wonder. 
S. K. RatcuiFrFe. 


New York, Feb. to. 


LIBERALISM AND LIBERTY. 
ee years after losing sight in both his eyes, Milton 


wrote in a sonnet to Cyriac Skinner : 


What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 


England has no Milton to-day, no organ voice like his to 
denounce in melodious verse and resplendent prose the cruel- 
ties of religious and racial bigotry or the oppression of nations 
by tyrants crowned and uncrowned. His outspoken abhor- 
rence of persecution, whether by priest or presbyter, his holy 
wrath at the massacre in Piedmont, his incomparable 
Areopagitica against the censorship, his defiant vindication 
of a free commonwealth at the risk of his life when he saw 
the approaching restoration of the Stuarts—these surely are 
words and deeds that entitle John Milton to head the roll of 
our libertarians. 

But it is a noble company. Among Milton’s contem- 
poraries we count Pym and Hampden, the protagonists of 
parliamentary government, and the learned Selden, whose 
Liberty above all things is so often cited by his eloquent 
admirer Mr. Isaac Foot. Then there is Algernon Sydney, the 
last great Englishman who died on the scaffold for freedom, 
and William Penn, who testified in Quaker fashion* for a 
toleration which Locke’s philosophy soon helped to establish 
on a rational foundation. 

Nothing makes me so proud of being an Englishman as the 
thought of our long line of illustrious heroes and martyrs— 
saints and sages, poets, prophets, philosophers and statesmen 
—who have built up the edifice of law and custom and tradi- 
tion that gives every citizen an equal right to think aloud, to 
act, speak, write and vote as his conscience dictates. For 
more than two generations we have been so accustomed to 
breathe the fresh invigorating air of freedom that we have 
fallen into a sort of lethargy. Public spirit is somnolent. 
Liberalism is only half awake. Even the rantings of Sir 
Oswald Mosley and Sir Stafford Cripps fail to rouse it from 


* See especially Tryal of William Penn and William Mead at the Old-Baily in London, 


1670—a rare pamphlet of which I possess an excellent reprint by Headley Bros., 
London, 1908. 
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this drowsy fit. English Liberals are rubbing their eyes and 
wondering that events abroad and at home are calling them 
back to the noble task which their famous leaders and 
thinkers—Charles James Fox, Bentham and Mill, Cobden 
and Bright, Gladstone, Campbell-Bannerman and Morley— 
seemed to have completed. Even to-day one hears feeble 
voices raised in the Liberal Party begging us to refrain from 
such “ negative and unconstructive work ” as the defence of 
personal, political and economic liberty. There is a silly 
school of writers in the so-called Liberal Press which would 
confound Liberalism and Progress with every encroachment 
of State Socialism upon individual rights, with every move- 
ment “ to the left.” As if civilised progress did not depend 
upon independent thinking, and on the free initiative and 
enterprise of individuals over the whole range of human 
activity. As if it had begun in the Fabian Society and ended 
in Moscow! 

Is it not time to revert, in the words of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt (cited in Mill’s Liberty), to “the absolute and 
essential importance of human development in its richest 
diversity ” as the grand leading principle of politics ? 

That personal liberty is in jeopardy even in its chosen 
home, no cool observer of parties, no student of Hansard, no 
intelligent reader of the newspapers can doubt. How different 
the atmosphere from that in which John Stuart Mill penned 
his famous Essay on Liberty. 


““ The time, it is to be hoped, is gone by,” so wrote Mill in 1859, 
“‘ when any defence would be necessary of the ‘liberty of the Press’ 
as one of the securities against corrupt or tyrannical government. 
No argument, we may suppose, can now be needed against 
permitting a legislature or an executive, not identified in interest 
with the people, to prescribe opinions to them and determine 
what doctrines or what arguments they shall be allowed to hear.” 


But while he felt fairly confident that in Great Britain and 
in other constitutional countries a Government more or less 
responsible to the people was not likely to suppress or coerce 
opinion unless it thought the people wished it to exercise 
such coercion, Mill emphatically denied the right of a 
majority of the people or of their Government to silence a 
‘minority, however small. The opinion of an individual may 
be right or it may be wrong. In either case it ought not to be 
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suppressed ; for if it be right, other people are deprived of the 


opportunity of exchanging error for truth; if 1t be wrong, | 


“they lose, what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer 
perception and livelier impression of truth produced by its 
collision with error.” 

All that Mill has to say on the subject ought to be read and 
re-read ; for it is all-important that we should grasp the full 
significance of freedom of discussion and realise that it is an 
imperative condition not only of civilised progress but of 
happiness—at least for every human being who is capable of 
citizenship. No doubt there are in every country a large 
number—in some countries a majority—of servile minds, 
unworthy of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, 
devoid of public spirit, insensible to art and science, and only 
fit to be drilled and disciplined. What fills one with dismay 
is that nations, well educated, and well advanced in manu- 
factures, science and the arts, should have fallen since the 
War under the rule of dictators, who have not only stamped 
out ruthlessly almost all vestiges of political freedom, but 
have introduced a system of punishments and torture almost 
medieval in cruelty. That every form of personal liberty, 
including the right to own property, the right to run a private 
factory or open a private shop, the right to farm one’s own 
farm and to enjoy the crop one has sown and reaped, should 
have been swept away in Russia under the inspiration of 
Karl Marx, is less surprising than that civilised countries like 
Germany and Italy should have submitted to systems of 
National Socialism, which (while preserving property and 
economic liberty for those who are not proscribed) have 
annihilated all self-governing institutions and deprived those 
who were previously citizens of the mgderate share in govern- 
ment which they used to enjoy. Such a spectacle, and the 
feeble resistance offered by the countrymen of Luther and 
Garibaldi to the new dictatorships, may well make us ask 
whether our own constitutional safeguards and bulwarks are 
strong enough to resist a panic, a famine, or even a temporary 
wave of emotional fanaticism or political insanity. There is 
need for the warning, finely expressed by an old Greek poet, 
that the rights of citizens and the independence of States are 
secured not by fortifications but by the men who man them. 

So it is with internal liberties. Under the strain of war, 
Magna Charta and Habeas Corpus were of little avail against 
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D.O.R.A. ; and we have seen even a Conservative Parliament 
_ adopting measures of a character so bureaucratic, and so 
repugnant to the traditions of English law, that a clever 
Socialist barrister like Sir Stafford Cripps welcomes them as 
providing an instrument and a precedent for a Socialist 
dictatorship, while his rival, Sir Oswald Mosley, is trying to 
organise a Blackshirt revolution. Moreover, it is quite 
possible, if not probable, that the new régime of tariff pro- 
tection and quotas for food may before long lead to such a 
scarcity and such profound discontent among both the 
employed and unemployed that, by polling two-fifths of the 
voters, under the present electoral system, Labour may gain a 
Parliamentary majority as large as that held by the Tories in 
the present Parliament. With a three-party system this peril 
can only be met by adopting Proportional Representation, at 
any rate for the towns. Here we are reminded of Mill’s 
wisdom and foresight ; for among the bulwarks of personal 
liberty he laid great stress upon the importance of giving not 
only free expression to the opinions of minorities but a fair 
representation to them in the House of Commons. 

English Liberals used to be proud of the freedom of the 
Press. We are less proud of it now, partly because its editors 
are less free and its writers less independent. For this the 
Press magnates and the syndicates are mainly responsible. 
I should like to see two reforms. First, no company or 
individual should be allowed to own or control more than one 
morning and evening daily paper. Secondly, there should be 
some means of compelling editors to print letters challenging 
their views, provided that such letters are reasonably concise 
and courteous. It is something that any person, if he has 
enough money, can publish a newspaper, a book or a pam- 
phlet. It is something that the half-dozen London papers 
which command a wide circulation are not under one control. 
But with the exception of The Times I don’t think that one of 
them admits as a rule letters from individuals opposing the 
policy of the editor or proprietor on matters of political 
importance, though such exclusion is certainly bad journalism. 
One often hears the complaint that preachers can say what 
they like from their pulpits uncontradicted and uninterrupted, 
although there are thousands of preachers and pulpits 

-exhibiting the utmost diversity of doctrine. But in the 
dozen or so newspapers which claim to have circulations of 
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half a million and upwards there are hardly any voices that 
deserve to be heard. I doubt if one of our Press magnates 
would hold his position if he had to submit his qualifications 
to a competent and representative jury of his fellow citizens. 


Happily the standard outside London is much higher. — 


There are a number of excellent newspapers which treat their 
opponents fairly. They give honest reports of speeches and 
open their correspondence columns freely to the views of 
independent people. Mill was quite right when he demanded 
freedom of discussion. Without that, freedom of the Press 


may be of little value. If for instance at the present moment ~ 


the only newspapers circulating in England were the Daily 


Mail, the Datly Express, the Daily Herald, and the News- — 


Chronicle, the opinions of genuine Liberals and genuine 
Conservatives would be practically silenced. 


Let me give a personal illustration which will serve to point 


the moral. On November 29th of last year, after consulting a 
number of prominent Liberals, I wrote the following letter to 
the Editor of the News-Chronicle for publication : 


““T observe that in your correspondence columns to-day, an 
anonymous Liberal ex-organiser endorses your attack on Sir 
Herbert Samuel and the Liberal Party in the House of Commons 
for not voting for the Labour Party’s Amendment to the Address. 
If Sir Herbert Samuel were to go with the Labour Party as you 
suggest, and were to ignore the complete irreconcilability between 
the aims of English Liberalism and English Socialism, his Party 
would rapidly dwindle and would become at best a small and 
despised ally of the Labour Party. 

“The general plan of the Labour Party, as revealed by the 
Hastings Resolutions and by the leaders, is to socialise or con- 
fiscate the banks and other key industries, as part of a general 
plan for the extinction of private trading and private capital. 
Personal and civic liberty would inevitably disappear in the 
process. In so far then as Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues 
distinguish their aims from those of the Labour Party, and revive 
the Liberal tradition, including Free Trade and Public Economy, 


they will deserve, and should receive, the support of all true 
Liberals.” 


The Editor, Mr. Aylmer Vallance, acknowledged my letter 
but did not publish it. A few days later I wrote again saying : 


“T cannot see that either your answer to my letter or your 
editorial contains any justification or excuse for refusing to allow 
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any expression in the News-Chronicle of the views of that great 
body of Liberal opinion which supports Sir Herbert Samuel and 
his colleagues against Mr. Lansbury and Sir Stafford Cripps, and 
regards it as vital to the existence of the Liberal Party that its 
economic aims should be clearly and definitely dissociated from 
those of the Labour Party. 

“Neither I nor any of my friends make any claim to interfere 
with the editorial policy of the News-Chronicle. I have no doubt 
that you are conscientiously convinced that the Labour Party is 
progressive in a good sense and that its objects deserve Liberal 
support. Whether, while professing to remain a Liberal newspaper 
the News-Chronicle is entitled to support the Labour Party and 
deride the Liberal Parliamentary Party, only those responsible 
for its conduct can decide. 

‘What I do dispute is your moral right to suppress all Liberal 
criticisms and protests. Such action on the part of a Liberal organ 
of opinion is an affront to freedom of thought and discussion. If 
your policy is right, you need not be afraid of criticism. Freedom 
of discussion is a birthright of English Liberalism.” 


I also mentioned that when Editor of the Economist I 
never excluded a letter, however much I differed from it, 
provided it was civil, grammatical] and reasonably concise ; 
and I reminded Mr. Vallance that the late Mr. C. P. Scott, 
probably the greatest Liberal journalist of our times, opened 
the correspondence columns of the Manchester Guardian 
quite freely to all views. Mr. Vallance’s reply showed that 
he was not prepared to budge from his position. I thereupon 
wrote describing his persistent suppression of Liberal opinions 
with which he disagreed, as obviously illiberal and unfair in 
the case of a newspaper which is supposed to embody the 
great traditions of the Daily News and Daily Chronicle. I 
added : 


“In so doing you have, in my opinion, and in that of friends, 
whom I have consulted—including several competent authorities 
—lowered the standards of Liberal journalism ; and, what is more 
serious still, you have prevented thousands of Liberals throughout 
the country from knowing that there is a large, and, as I believe, 
a vastly predominant body of Liberal opinion which strongly 
opposes your policy and disapproves of the projected alliance with 
Socialism. 

“In these circumstances, I propose to circulate this corre- 
spondence; but before doing so I beg to ask whether you have any 
objection to the reproduction of your two letters,” 
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Mr. Vallance thereupon refused to allow his letters to be 


published, but promised to state his policy at some length in’ 


the News-Chronicle. To this I replied on December gth, 1933, 
reiterating and reinforcing the argument and recommending 
him to procure a copy of John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 
“wherein you will find a chapter on freedom of thought and 
discussion.” A few days later Mr. Vallance published in the 
News-Chronicle a portrait of himself and a signed statement 
which included among his articles of faith Free Speech, 
Liberty of Conscience, and Freedom of the Press. 

Those who follow my advice to the Editor of the News- 
Chronicle will find towards the end of Mill’s chapter a para- 
graph on the mischiefs of political intolerance and the value 
of nonconformity. “ Unless,” he writes, “‘ opinions favour- 
able to democracy and to aristocracy, to property and to 
equality, to co-operation and to competition, to luxury and 
to abstinence, to sociality and to individuality, to liberty and 
discipline, and all the other standing antagonisms of practical 
life, are expressed with equal freedom, and enforced and 
defended with equal talent and energy, there is no chance of 
both elements obtaining their due ; one scale is sure to go up 
and the other to go down. . . . On any of the great open 
questions just enumerated, if either of the two opinions has a 
better claim than the other, not merely to be tolerated but to 
be encouraged and countenanced, it is the one which happens 
at the particular time and place to be ina minority.” Strange 
as it may now seem, he went on to say: “ I am aware that 
there is not in this country any intolerance of differences of 
opinion on most of these topics.” 

It is curious that most of the London newspapers, including 
the Sunday Times and Observer, are quite tolerant about non- 
political questions. They do not insist that all scientific men 
and all who have opinions differing from theirs on art, music 
and literature should be silenced. Indeed they welcome and 
encourage controversies about the colour of a poet’s eyes or a 
disputed pronunciation. Even religious heterodoxy is per- 
mitted. But the political ground on which the editor treads 
is sacred. Favete linguis. Let no profane tongue be heard. 
Let no unorthodox voice be raised. How much better is the 
policy of the New York papers. The Herald Tribune, for 
example, a severe critic of President Roosevelt’s policies, 
publishes regularly a widely read signed article by a Liberal 
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§ Democrat, Mr. Walter Lippmann. It relies for its editorial 
j influence on the ability and persuasiveness of its leading 
) articles, and I have no doubt that its circulation is much 
| wider because its policy does not exclude the views of dis- 
senters, which appear almost daily in its correspondence 
columns. 
) Liberalism has many aspects. A good Liberal is a patriot 
4 as well as a citizen of the world. He is not merely a Party man. 
Good Liberals may differ on such questions as whether direct 
taxation is too high, or whether there should be this or that 
expenditure on a public service, or whether a subsidy should 
be increased or diminished or cancelled. There is room for 
much diversity of opinion on foreign policy and disarmament 
“even among those who love peace and hate wasteful expendi- 
; ture. But differences of degree may become differences of 
kind, as they did when the Liberal Party joined the National 
Government to enforce economy and balance the budget, or 
when they left it rather than share the responsibility for a 
protective and preferential tariff. 

What then are the distinguishing marks of Liberalism ? 
The most important certainly is a passionate devotion to 
liberty in its widest and most comprehensive sense as the 
main element of progress. ‘‘ The only unfailing and per- 
manent source of improvement ” (to quote a weighty sen- 
tence from Mill) “is liberty, since by it there are as many 
possible independent centres of improvement as there are 
individuals.” The enjoyment of liberty by the individual 
citizen and his independence are founded upon legal and 
constitutional rights; first of all upon the security of his 
property, with the right to earn, to save and to spend as 
he chooses, after he has paid his rates and taxes, and 
secondly on his constitutional right to control, so far as he 
can by vote, speech and writing, the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment and of the local authority in the district where he 
lives. 

“ This is true liberty, when freeborn men 
Having to advise the public may speak free.” 


There is always a danger that the securities for personal 
property will be destroyed by confiscatory taxation. To the 
Socialist, no argument is required for increasing national and 
local expenditure for the purpose of enlarging what are called 
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“ social services,” or of adding to the unemployed dole and 
to the wages of public servants, who are already as a rule 
remunerated on a scale more generous than that which can 
be paid by the principal industries of the country. Nor do the 
leaders of the Labour Party see any difficulty about providing 
for increased expenditure, either by borrowing, or by issuing 
paper money, or by raising still higher the income tax and 
death duties. 

One may say, I think, that the Liberal theory of public 
economy is founded on Gladstonian principles. At the present — 
time most Liberals believe that a reduction of taxes would — 
stimulate trade more fairly and more permanently than a big 
programme of public works, involving as it must an increase — 
of taxation and a consequent diminution of individual 
expenditure. Liberals also believe that, owing to the great 
fall in prices since 1925, the burden of taxation has become 
much too heavy and is one of the main causes of bad trade 
and unemployment. 

Those who have seen Russia, or studied the failure there 
of the attempts to create an industrial state and to maintain 
agriculture, understand why Socialism will not work. There 
is a system of punishment, but no adequate rewards. You 
have a system of State control and ownership of land and 
capital as complete as any practical Socialist can hope to get 
in this world, and also as little of personal property and 
political and economic liberty as is conceivable. Until quite 
lately, the Russian experiment has been praised to the skies 
by our English Socialists. We have been told to admire and 
imitate it; but the result is now seen to be utter failure, 
economic misery, and famine conditions constantly recurring. 
As a substitute for incentives to work in a free country like 
ours, you have economic conscription and the terror behind 
it. Socialism, of which Soviet Russia is the most complete 
modern fulfilment, may be defined as any theory or system 
of social organisation which aims at extinguishing private 
capital and private management of industry, and would 
socialise, by confiscation or otherwise, banks, and all the 
instruments and means of production, putting an end to free 
trade and competition. In brief, Socialism means monopolisa- 
tion of the means of distribution and production by the State. 

These ends and objectives will be found in the Hastings 
Resolutions of the Labour Party, and in the reports or 
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pamphlets which expand and explain them, as well as in the 
speeches of their leaders in Parliament, especially of Mr. 
Lansbury and Sir Stafford Cripps. The whole “ plan” is 
explained comprehensively in Problems of a Socialist Govern- 
ment (Gollancz, 5s.). The first steps towards the extinction 
of private property and private trading are to be the seizure 
of the Bank of England and of the banks, and the “ socialisa- 
tion ” of bank deposits. The banks and the staple industries 
of the country are to be managed by Committees of Socialists. 
The internal and external trade of the country is to be 
controlled by Import and Export Boards, appointed by the 
Socialist Government. “ State planning ” is one of the catch- 
words borrowed from Mr. Cole by Mr. Walter Elliot, who has 
explained that “the policy of the quota is the policy of 
planning trade.” In pursuance of this policy for British 
agriculture, he boasts, ‘‘ drastic and far-reaching measures 
have already been carried through.” 

The path towards Socialisation and the extinction of 
economic liberty has indeed been made much easier by our 
present National Government. It has given a lead by showing 
how Parliamentary control over the executive can be got rid 
of. The new protective tariff, the quotas and the regulation 
of agriculture, are being carried on by what have been fairly 
called “‘ Star Chamber ” devices. Large instalments of Pro- 
tection and Socialism have been introduced, and put into 
effect by Orders in Council. On May zgth, 1933, during the 
Report stage of the Agricultural Marketing Bill, Sir Herbert 
Samuel moved an amendment to omit a clause providing that 
“ the making of an Order in pursuance of this Section shall be 
conclusive evidence that the requirements of this Act have 
been complied with.” But the Labour Party was delighted 
with the provision. “ This is an excellent precedent,” said 
Sir Stafford Cripps, “ which will be followed widely in the 
future, and seems to us in every way to be desired. We shall 
be delighted when on future occasions [as Ministers] we have 
to draw the attention of hon. Members opposite to the 
excellence of the precedent.” 

Again, later, on July 5th, 1933, when an Order made under 
the Imports Duties Act was being discussed, Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the Labour Party said: “ We desire to 
_ put it upon record decisively that this is a mode of procedure 
which, if we get the opportunity, we shall adopt in an increas- 
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ing measure. . . . We hope we shall be able to utilise it for 
just such measures as the transference of the national wealth 
from one lot of people to another.” The connection between 
Protectionism and Socialism, not only in aims but in methods, 
has never been more clearly brought out than by the present 
Protectionist Government and the present Socialist Opposi- 
tion. The propertied classes who support the National 
Government because it is supported and controlled by the 
Conservative Party under Mr. Baldwin may find before long 
that they have weakened, if not destroyed, the constitutional _ 
safeguards on which they have hitherto relied for security 
against confiscation and revolution. This is the penalty for 


carrying selfish and unfair legislation by unparliamentary 


devices. 

Burke was fond of reminding impatient reformers in his 
day that true liberty, the most valuable of all the possessions 
which men derive from self-governing institutions, cannot 
exist without law and justice. To enjoy these three blessings 
in peace is the ideal of good Liberals. To extend them by wise 
reforms, careful administration and sound finance is the 
perennial task of Liberal statesmanship. 

Francis W. Hirst. 


THE NEW ATMOSPHERE IN THE 
BALKANS: 


ANY reasons account for the marked improvements 

which have been apparent lately in the political 

atmosphere of the Balkan States. The better per- 
spective granted by time for reviewing events, the imperious 
craving of Governments to obliterate the effects of the world 
crisis by mutual understanding and the development of 
common interests, the fact that the peoples of South-Eastern 
Europe are much better disposed to one another than a casual 
survey would lead the ordinary onlooker to suppose, constitute 
the main factors of a very welcome change. The friendly 
contacts which have taken place in the Balkans, even if they 
do not culminate at once in agreements signed by all, are 
happy omens of a future of peace. 

Let me briefly summarise the facts. The journey during 
last August and September of King Boris of Bulgaria to 
Western Europe, his two meetings with King Alexander of 
Jugoslavia, the successive visits to Sofia of the Turkish Prime 
Minister and his Minister of Foreign Affairs, of the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, M. Titulesco, of the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, General Gombos, and his Foreign Minister, M. 
Kanya, and the two meetings between the Bulgarian and 
Rumanian sovereigns and their respective Prime Ministers, 
have caused much discussion about a new orientation in the 
foreign policy of Bulgaria. As regards Bulgaria herself there 
is, however, no new orientation; Bulgaria since the World 
War has not swerved one inch from her political programme 
based on the wish to entertain friendly relations with all her 
neighbours, and to remain one of the factors of European 
peace. The recent events, therefore, as far as Bulgaria is 
concerned, are the logical results of this policy. Through 
these meetings and conversations Bulgaria has intended to 
arrive at a settlement of the various questions in suspense 
between herself and her neighbours, as well as to improve her 
political and economic relations with them. 

It is on the other side that the welcome change of weather is 
apparent, showing as it does that Bulgaria’s neighbours have 
grasped the fact that Balkan unity cannot be achieved without 
her. Bulgaria fully realises the importance of this reconcilia- 
tion, for in the Balkans it seems more difficult than elsewhere 
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to bury the hatchet. The Bulgarian people have considered 
all the recent meetings as sincere attempts made for the 
removal of the misunderstandings existing between Balkan 
countries, attempts which also emphasise her desire to prove 
her goodwill. As public opinion represents a greater force in 
Bulgaria than in most countries, the Government, in accord- 
ance with these interpretations, appears to have no special 
intention of signing agreements or concluding pacts. This 
result may, however, follow in due course, but as an, English 
writer remarked lately: ‘“ Within recent months, Bulgaria 
has been the recipient of much advice and frequent appeals ; 
it will be better to let the words spoken have time to bear 
fruit than to stultify them altogether by premature action.” 

A new agreement was concluded on February 9th between 
the Governments of Greece, Turkey, Rumania and Jugoslavia, 
but I decline to call it a Balkan pact, for under that name, 
without the participation of Bulgaria, it would be quite 
meaningless. On February 5th, Mr. R. Davies asked the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether His 
Majesty’s Ministers in Jugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria 
had received instructions to express His Majesty’s view as to 
the terms on which peace and co-operation might be best 
secured in the Balkans, and whether such terms provided for 
the application of full rights under the minority treaties for 
the Bulgarian minority in Jugoslavia. Sir John Simon 
answered as follows : 


His Majesty’s Ministers in the countries concerned have, on my 
instructions, informed the Governments to which they are 
accredited that His Majesty’s Government would welcome any 
pact between the Balkan States tending to general pacification 
and co-operation, provided that it is not directed against any other 
Power or Powers. It would for this reason be desirable that the 
terms of the pact should, if possible, be so drafted as to secure the 
accession of Bulgaria. In reply to the last part of the question, 
provisions for the application of the minority treaties are already 
contained in the treaties themselves and in the rules of procedure 
laid down by the Council of the League of Nations. 

I will refer to the minority question later, but I warmly 
welcome the British Foreign Secretary’s statement. 

The idea of a Balkan pact is by no means a new one; since 
the Balkan Crusade against the Turks in 1912, schemes for 
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the grouping together of the Balkan States have ranged from 
the ambitious ideal of a federation of all the countries to the 
more modest plan of a pact of non-aggression. We have had 
during the last decade Balkan conferences, Balkan gatherings, 
Balkan religious meetings, all demonstrating the increasing 
tendency of these nations to emancipate themselves from the 
political and economic influences of Western Europe. May I 
recall that the first peace treaty ever known to have been 
signed between two enemies was a product of the East: the 


- Treaty of Ramses II with Hattusil, King of the Hittites, 


1250 B.c.? Recorded on silver tablets, the text was placed on 
the market-squares of all the villages of Egypt and of the 
lands of the Hittites, and for many centuries there was no 
warfare between the peoples of Egypt and Syria. The friends 
of the Balkans would rejoice to put up similar tablets all over 
the troubled peninsula, but the hour has not yet come. 

Concerning this question of international agreements I 
would like to quote the eloquent words written in 1887 by a 
French statesman, the Duc de Broglie, whose knowledge of 
foreign affairs was extensive. 


Pacific tribunals and international pacts do not always produce 
an immediate effect in establishing peace between nations; one 
must be fortified with patience and entertain no illusions. Respect 
for treaties has never been less assured than to-day; rival 
influences have never been so hard at work; but, on the other 
hand, never have so many efforts been made to bring nations 
together. We have not yet discovered the means of setting up an 
international tribunal powerful enough to end the quarrels of 
nations by arbitration. Two elements are missing which as yet it 
has been impossible to find: arbiters belonging to no special 
nation to deliver the judgment, and gendarmes wearing the uniform 
of no special army to enforce such judgments. But it is always 
better to settle international differences by diplomacy than to 
solve them by force! 


The real Balkan pact, the one which must include the sig- 
natures of all the Balkan States without exception, must be 
based on the principle of give and take, and the new negotia- 
tions cannot be made in the same spirit as the post-war treaties. 
We should substitute for the theory of Je droit du plus fort a 
comprehensive study of mutual interests, which would enable 
the Balkan States to inaugurate a new era of realistic politics 
based on the reciprocity of needs. This cannot be brought 
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about in one day. Any experienced student of the problems of 
the Near East would agree that there is no immediate neces- 
sity for a Balkan pact. The new atmosphere brought about 
by the recent prises de contact is in itself more beneficial a 
result than any of us would have dared to hope for a year ago. 

The State visit of King Boris and Queen Ioanna to Belgrade 
in December was a success, certainly due in great part to the 
charm and dignity of the Royal visitors and the cordial 
welcome of their Royal hosts; but there was an unmistakable 
note of popular rejoicing in the streets of Belgrade at the 
reconciliation of the two “Slav” brothers. There was no 
official stiffness, but an atmosphere of friendly understanding 
enhanced by the fact that King Alexander and Queen Ioanna 
are first cousins. The State visit has been followed by an 
exchange of visits by groups of Bulgarian and Jugoslav 
journalists, artists, students, musicians, authors. In Sofia, 
there have successively been concerts given by the Jugo- 
slav choir, Obilitch, with 160 performers ; an exhibition of 
Jugoslav art opened by the Jugoslav Artists’ Association, 
Oblik ; a visit of 32 members of the Jugoslav P.E.N. Club, 
who, with their Bulgarian colleagues, voted a resolution which 
would compel responsible authorities to guarantee the free 
sale and circulation of literary and artistic works in their two 
countries. This shows that the Jugoslav authorities must 
intend to lift the ban hitherto imposed upon Bulgarian books 
and papers. A Bulgarian-Jugoslay review has been started. 
Four Commissions in Belgrade have opened negotiations with 
Bulgaria for a commercial treaty and conventions governing 
veterinary arrangements, communications and the simplifica- 
tion of passport facilities. There have been other most hopeful 
signs that the two countries are paving the way for a friendly 
settlement of their long-standing differences, though no 
impartial observer could fail to admit that great difficulties 
have yet to be overcome before a thorough understanding 
can be reached. 

“Get not your friends by bare compliments, but by giving 
them sensible tokens of your love” ; these words of Socrates 
should be remembered just now by the neighbours of Bulgaria. 
The difficulties of securing agreement are perhaps best under- 
stood by examining Bulgaria’s position with regard to the 
other Balkan States. Some of their differences have been 
settled, for instance as regards reparations, but between 
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Bulgaria and Roumania sources of controversy remain in the 
treatment of Bulgarian nationals in the Dobrudja. I will not 
insist on the dangers of the policy followed by the Roumanian 
authorities, in that district peopled by Bulgarians and Turks, 
of dispossessing the inhabitants by forcing them to surrender 
their homes to aliens. This persecution has driven large 
numbers of Turks from the Dobrudja to Turkey, and has 
embittered the tranquil Bulgarian peasants against the local 
officials to a dangerous degree. 

Between Bulgaria and Greece there is a list of financial 
differences, the same thorny question of the Bulgarian 
minorities under Greek rule being deprived of the rights 
guaranteed to them by the treaties, and the unsolved problem 
of Bulgaria’s outlet to the Agean Sea, as provided by Article 
48 of the Treaty of Neuilly. Fifteen years have passed and 
Bulgaria has still not been granted the use of a port on the 
Aigean. At the present moment, Bulgaria is cut off from 
access to the AXgean, although the Treaty of Neuilly was 
actually signed on the understanding that Thrace should 
be placed under some form of international control. The 
question is vital as regards the economic situation of Bulgaria; 
for as matters now stand trade between the Western Powers 
and Bulgaria is most seriously hampered by the fact that 
ships travelling between England and Bulgaria follow the 
route Salonika-Smyrna-Constantinople-Varna, while if Bul- 
garia could use the port of Dedeagatch 1,000 miles of sea 
journey would be saved, thus ensuring lower freightage and 
quicker delivery of goods. Under the present conditions, the 
commercial relations between Bulgaria and Great Britain are 
unavoidably restricted. At the time of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, 1922-3, a proposal regarding an outlet to the Aigean 
was put before Bulgaria, but with provisions and reservations 
that would have involved her in great expense without giving 
her sufficient guarantees. 

Regarding Bulgaria’s relations with Jugoslavia, the ques- 
tion of minorities has been the great stumbling-block. During 
the troubled years since the war, she has certainly not ex- 
pected her neighbours to give up a square mile of territory for 
the sake of peace ; but she has often asked them to apply the 
elementary rules of justice in their treatment of their Bul- 
_ garian minorities. I have quoted Sir John Simon’s allusion to 
the special treaties regarding the rights of minorities. These 
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treaties have not been fulfilled. The Bulgarian minorities are 
still deprived of cultural rights of church, schools, even 
language ; they are denied the exercise of all civic rights ; the 
States now in possession of territories peopled by minorities, 
instead of applying to them a special régime of benevolence or 
at least a régime of transition, have enforced methods of 
centralisation that one might call compulsory assimilation. 
During the last few years Bulgaria has made repeated appeals 
both to the League of Nations and to her neighbours to enforce 
the fulfilment of the terms of the minority treaties. The 
situation has not improved. The States in possession of 
minorities, when questioned about their administration, have 
answered so far: Noli me tangere / The minorities, not having 
been granted the promised improvements, ask: How long 
will you tax our patience? From the League of Nations 
comes the usual answer: “‘ Wait and see ! ” 

Certainly after the harsh régime imposed on the Macedonian 
province in the recent past, the Jugoslav Government will have 
to provide a basis on which Bulgaria can negotiate ; for the 
Bulgarian Government has to reckon with public opinion. It 
would be a mistake to deny the existence or the importance of 
the Macedonian question : ‘‘ Conceal the wish of a Slav under 
a fortress and it will blow up the fortress,” said Joseph de 
Maistre. -But it would be difficult for the Macedonians to 
persist in harbouring a grievance if the clauses of the minority 
treaties were fulfilled to the letter by Jugoslavia. Fair treat- 
ment for the Macedonians is the Bulgarian public’s perpetual 
request. Bulgaria should also be granted equality of arma- 
ments in proportion with the forces of the neighbouring States. 

[ have enumerated the outstanding obstacles which impede 
the path of Balkan friendship, but none of them are insuper- 
able. Regarding a general agreement the elements of success 
are all at hand: time, wise leadership and a friendly atmo- 
sphere. I do not think I shall be contradicted if I state that 
King Boris of Bulgaria is one of the principal factors of the 
Bulgarian rapprochement. The same age as the Prince of 
Wales, and in many respects resembling him, he has a steady 
breadth of view and balance, the statesman’s mental calm 
which is the real sign and seal of the governing mind. With 
great personal charm, extraordinary courage and unlimited 
power of work, beloved by his subjects and pledged to his 
country’s welfare, King Boris is the nation’s most valuable 
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asset. He has never failed Europe, and once again he is 
playing his usual modest but powerful part at one of the most 
important hours of Balkan history. It is a personal satisfac- 
tion for him to have entered into relations of friendship with 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia, a monarch equally conscious 
of his responsibilities, whose sound common sense should be 
a great asset just now to the Balkan cause. 

Reading between the lines of the Royal speeches, made 
during the official visit of King Boris to Belgrade last Decem- 
ber, one detects stronger currents of feeling than customary 
Royal greetings. King Alexander, in proposing the toast of 
his Royal visitors, said: ‘‘ My people are sincerely happy at 
your visit. We have never ceased to believe that the excep- 
tional qualities and good sense of Your Majesty have always 
served the idea of peace and understanding and friendly 
relations between our two peoples. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that only a policy of peace and consolidation of the 
existing order can secure for our peoples the full guarantee for 
a better future.” King Boris, in answering, ‘I and my 
people greatly appreciate the noble efforts that Your Majesty 
has devoted to the idea of peace, understanding and good 
relations between our two countries,” paid a personal tribute 
to the work of his Royal colleague. But the Bulgarian answer 
did not take up the reference to the “ Policy of peace and 
consolidation of the existing order,” for, alas, there can be 
no existing order and no peace in the Balkans till the Dobrudja 
and Macedonia are granted the integral application of the 
clauses of the minority treaties. One can detect exactly the 
same note in the Royal speeches at Bucharest; but I can 
only repeat that these little hurdles in the path of success are 
not unusual obstacles and may all be cleared in good time. 

Bulgaria is not asking for favours but for legitimate rights. 
She maintains her original standpoint that the conclusion of 
pacts of non-aggression in the spirit of the League Covenant 
would be the surest means of guaranteeing Balkan peace. 
Article 19 of the Covenant: “ The Assembly may from time 
to time advise the reconsideration by Members of the League 
of treaties which have become inapplicable and the considera- 
tion of international conditions whose continuance might 
endanger the peace of the world,” is at the disposal of all 
negotiators working for peace. 

I always feel that the words “‘ Peace to men of goodwill” 
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were made for King Boris and his people; they have given 
countless proofs year after year of their wish to heal their 
war wounds by pacific remedies only and to live on good terms 
with their neighbours. No one could expect Bulgaria to con- 
sent after so much patient waiting to enter new combinations 
which guarantee the security of others and to sign a document 
which does not guarantee her own. Her neighbours wish to 
retain all their gains, but do not propose to help her to obtain 
the fulfilment of the international stipulations guaranteed by 
the peace treaties. She is sometimes accused of having 
mysterious intentions and hidden plans ; nothing is less true. 
She has been, and remains, a stickler for correct procedure as 
regards the carrying out of the treaty clauses. She has claimed 
her rights, again and again, through the correct channels. 

It is impossible to pursue any longer in the Balkans a policy 
of mending and patching. Moreover, Balkan countries should 
remember that from the point of view of international 
politics, and apart from their own troubles, they are always 
placed in a difficult position. “ These nations,” said King 
Nicholas of Montenegro once, “ represent the small change 
(menue monnatie) of the Great Powers!” The Balkan States 
are apt to be exploited instead of helped by the Great Powers 
of Europe ; they can no longer afford to be pawns. Separate 
treaties and divisions, or a combination of a handful of States, 
directed against other States, will not help the Balkan nations 
or promote the peace of Europe. They only provide weapons 
instead of harmony. A new Balkan Peninsula, a new “ Near 
East,” must be founded on relations of mutual friendship 
drawn up in broad daylight. To quote a British friend : 
“When this stage is reached, the ground should be ready not 
for a mere superfluous Balkan Pact but for a comprehensive 
Balkan Union, which will pave the way for each of the 
Member States to a material prosperity to which they will all 
be strangers while they remain separate units.” 

All hopes lie in the younger generations of the Balkans, led 
by their present staunch rulers. The three kings have been 
important factors in the Balkan reconciliation, and King 
Boris, most constitutional of monarchs, has performed, with 
exemplary tact, the delicate mission entrusted to him by his 
people. The Roumanian Sovereign is equally sincere in his 
desire to cement a lasting friendship with Bulgaria, a friend- 
ship based on historical associations ; for Roumanian armies 
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fought alongside the Bulgarians at Plevna, and Roumanian 
territory was always hospitable to Bulgarian refugees during 
the period of the Bulgarian insurrection against Turkish rule. 
The three Balkan kings have served their respective countries 
well; since 1913 they have all performed similar gallant 
deeds, though in different camps; all three are excellent 
soldiers and patriots, bound to respect each other. King Boris, 
though the youngest in years (born in 1894), is the doyen 
of the three as ruler, for he ascended the throne in 1918. King 
Alexander, born in 1888, became king in 1921. King Carol, 
born in 1893, became king in 1930. 

I well remember the coming-of-age of the then heir- 
apparent of Bulgaria in 1912. The festivity was attended by 
many Royal representatives, and for the first time the heirs- 
apparent of Serbia, Roumania, Greece and Montenegro fore- 
gathered in the Bulgarian capital. The celebration of the 
coming-of-age of Prince Boris coincided very significantly 
with the ratification of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, which 
was the prelude of the Balkan Alliance of the summer of 1912, 
one of the greatest diplomatic achievements of the time. That 
alliance led to a glorious general victory. Times have changed, 
and we want no more wars. But it is perhaps not too much to 
anticipate that if the expected gathering of the three Balkan 
kings once more takes place in the Bulgarian capital it will 
be a happy omen. Let us hope that the three monarchs and 
their Ministers, realising that ‘‘ Peace hath its victories no less 
renowned than war,” will then, by mutual understandings 
and by mutual concessions, again unite their countries in the 
achievement of a glorious Peace. The Balkan States are the 
links between the East and the West, and nothing permanent 
will ever be achieved regarding the peace of Europe without 
their collaboration. Ex Oriente Lux. 

Dimitri STANCIOFF, 
Former Bulgarian Minister to the Court of St. James. 


POLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY» 


NE of the basic problems which faced Poland on her 

restoration was that of determining and fixing the broad 

lines of her foreign policy. Post-war Europe, in accord- 
ance with the doctrines preached during the Great War to 
the masses inhabiting the Continent, was to receive a more 
perfect structure than it had prior to 1914. The League of 
Nations was to be an international organisation whose influ- 
ence on the course of political problems was to be, according 
to the conceptions of its founders, considerable. To-day, 
after several years of experience, I can say that Poland’s 
opinion as regards the Geneva body is simultaneously positive 
and critical. Being fully in sympathy with the final objectives 
at which the League should aim (amongst them a prominent 
place is occupied by the postulate that the peaceful and 
amicable coexistence of countries is to be assured), we Poles 
regard it as a body which ought to play an important rdle in 
the forming of post-war relations among the nations. But 
we also consider that the worst defect which is badly paralys- 
ing it is that it has no executive enforcing respect for its 
decisions in practice. In our opinion, it is not enough to 
want peace. Peace must be organised and we must be able to 
defend peace. 

Please also note that as early as from about the fourteenth 
century, Poland at no time had a standing army. A form of 
militia was the only type of defence organisation in existence 
and service in its ranks could only be required for the defence 
of the country, and that only when the need actually arose. 
Poland indeed was wiped off the map of Europe as a direct 
result of the lack of a large, standing army which could have 
defended the territory of the Commonwealth against aggres- 
sion. We Poles cannot but remember that after we had 
voluntarily (or, as we would call it to-day, light-heartedly) 
deprived ourselves of such a standing army, we—the first 
country in Europe to withdraw from the run for armaments— 
were then given an object-lesson which cost us about a 
century anda half of alien annexation. Hundreds of thousands 
of troops from neighbouring States invaded our country and 
help from outside was conspicuous by its absence. 

Our historical experience and the traditions of our policies 
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accordingly oblige us, in our own interest, to co-operate with 
all the efforts of nations or States aimed at joint and effective 
guarantees for world peace: they also oblige us to make a 
thorough examination of all projects for disarmament. On 
this account disarmament is, according to us, very closely 
connected with the question of security, and we consider the 
former to be dependent on the latter. 

Poland has consistently worked for the condemnation of 
war, but I will cite only one instance, namely, her initiative in 
1927 which led to the well-known resolution of the League 
of Nations Assembly binding all its members not to admit 
wars of aggression. The practical outcome of the Polish 
proposition was the Briand-Kellogg Pact, concluded at Paris 
in 1928 and containing a most solemn renunciation of war by 
all the countries signing the understanding. In spite of that 
document, however, and of a number of other international 
covenants, the feeling of security amongst the nations of the 
Continent has by no means been enhanced. In our opinion 
the reasons for this can be reduced to a single factor: namely, 
to the consciousness that, in addition to the most binding of 
statements and pledges against war, it is essential that still 
other means for ensuring peace must exist in order to meet 
cases where one or other of the parties disregards its solemn 
assurances, breaks its pledges and attacks a neighbour. In 
fact, as we understand the matter, the decisive force in such a 
situation would not be merely moral but also physical aid to 
the attacked country, and the menace of punishment for the 
aggressor committing that international crime which war 
undoubtedly is. 

According to Poland, disarmament as a universal system for 
the automatic creation of security is an impracticable con- 
ception, if only for the reason that, with the present develop- 
ment of the exact sciences, it is impossible concretely to 
define what are instruments of war and what are not. Thus 
it was that the Committee of Experts at Geneva clearly 
expressed their opinion that the technical possibility of 
banning chemical warfare really does not exist, since, in 
order to make its prohibition effective, it would be necessary 
to destroy the whole chemical industry. With such a situation 
facing us, further complicated as it is by many other political 
issues, it will now be clear why the Polish delegate to Geneva 
advocated the conclusion of a limited agreement long before 
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the crisis in the Disarmament Conference was .officially 
acknowledged. He considered it wiser to pass from the quick- 
sands of maximum postulates to the firmer ground of what 
could be positively attained at the time. 

Speaking of these guiding principles which would bring 
about disarmament by stages, I beg to draw attention to what 
the Polish Government emphasised last year in connection 
with the Five-Power Agreement of December 11th, 1932, and 
the so-called “equality of rights.” Poland, in consort with a 
number of other countries, has taken up the firm attitude that 
agreements between individual States, or mutually binding 
understandings concluded by them, can have no obligatory 
force on the decisions of such a collective body as the Disarma- 
ment Conference and, moreover, cannot bind countries not 
participating in such agreements. We likewise want to have it 
made clear that, in case of danger, not only a classical out- 
break of war should be taken into consideration, but also any 
acts which might be accompanied by the use of force. 

In this respect I can refer to the Pact concluded by Poland 
with the Soviets and with a number of other Eastern European 
countries in London on July 3rd, 1933. This agreement 
proves that the Polish definition of an aggressor and of 
aggression which is not limited only to classical outbreaks of 
war, can lead and has led to international treaties being 
concluded on that basis. We consider that the success of 
disarmament action is strictly dependent on appropriate 
guarantees of security—whether these are of general or only 
regional scope. Until such guarantees are furnished we 
prefer—just as England does with regard to her navy—to 
put our trust in our own power and consider our army to be 
in the nature of an insurance premium paid for the security 
and independence of our native land. 

It is certainly characteristic that the whole budgetary 
expenditure of Poland for her army of 250,000 men is exactly 
half the German estimates for the 100,000 force of the 
Reichswehr. The cost of maintaining this army accounts, it is: 
true, for a considerable portion of our national budget ; but, 
following up the simile of the insurance premium, we all know 
that the cost of insurance rises according to the neighbourhood 
of the insured object ; it is always much enhanced if there are, 


for example, ammunition dumps or stocks of explosives or of 
inflammable substances near by. 
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The situation is also complicated by the fact that there are 
some statesmen who couple the problem of disarmament and 
security with treaty revision. Here [ must make clear one 
thing. In Poland we by no means hold that international 
agreements can be valid and binding through all eternity. 
We continue to share the view that the exigencies of life can, 
and often do, bring about the revision of various international 
understandings. But we state, and this is our firm, immovable 
attitude, that changes in any treaty stipulations can only 
ensue on the mutual consent of the interested parties being 
attained, and the possibility of the revision of such a binding 
treaty is certainly excluded when one of the signatories flatly 
rejects all attempts or suggestions which it holds to be really 
attacks on the integrity and independent existence of its 
country. 

The revision of treaties is, we consider, equivalent to the 
evolution of political relations with the changing needs of 
normal neighbourly relations expressed in due legal form. 
All changes and additions contrary to the text of the original 
agreement constitute revision. Poland, basing herself on 
this standpoint, has concluded a number of supplementary 
treaties, has revised the text of the original Polish-German 
Transit Convention of 1921, and has agreed to the revision 
of the contractual stipulations in respect of optants. At the 
same time we believe that if every international agreement 
has to be changed as soon as one of the parties threatens 
recourse to war, then it would appear that every agreement or 
treaty would lose its value, becoming but a scrap of paper, 
dependent on the good or bad will of one of the signatories. 
Should, however, the vital interests of Poland be threatened, 
we shall know how to defend our country and its independence 
with all the resources and strength at our command. I 
mention this only because the importance of this fact has not 
always been properly appraised in recent years. 

I now pass to another matter of first-rate importance : 
that of the protection of minorities. We consider that the 
system set up after the war is unjust. As you doubtless 
know, Poland was the first of a number of countries to sign 
the Minorities Protection Treaty. But, please, take this into 
consideration : whilst Poland has on her soil about 800,000 
- citizens of German nationality, of whom only 300,000 are on 
territory formerly held by Germany, there are over a million 
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Poles living on German soil. With the exception of those 
living in German Upper Silesia, this Polish minority 1s 
deprived of the most elementary international protection. 
In addition, the existing protection of Poles in German Upper 
Silesia is due to end when the Geneva Convention expires in 
1937. : 
Both from the point of view of a proper care for the millions 
of Poles living outside their native land, and from that 
of the most general considerations, Poland believes the 
position of the protection of minorities to be untenable in 
its present discriminating form. For this reason the Polish 
delegate at Geneva recently strongly supported the motion 
that Minority Treaties should be generalised, i.e. that they 
should become operative in, and be binding for, all and every 
country having national minorities within its boundaries. 
The motion has not been accepted. Poland will, nevertheless, 
continue to support this demand, and if this is not attained it 
will prove impossible to maintain the present status, in which 
inequality of rights and all the consequences that discrimina- 
tion entails have become only too glaringly apparent. 

Since I have touched on one of the points connected with 
Polish-German relations, I shall, with your permission, out- 
line the basic aspect of Poland’s foreign policy in this very 
important domain. Poland’s western frontier originally ran 
along the line of the river Elbe, and embraced the island of 
Rigen, Kolberg, Stettin, and, of course, Danzig. During the 
past thousand years of our history Poland has lost 200,000 
square kilometres of territory in favour of Germany, this area 
roughly equalling a half of present-day Poland and two- 
fifths of contemporary Germany. The great historical process 
in Polish-German relations consisted in the struggle for the 
Baltic and its shores. In spite of the diminution of Poland’s 
territory in the west, her maritime province of Pomorze 
remained an integral and actual part of the Polish Common- 
wealth until the Partitions, with only one break during that 
time, from 1328 to 1466. In addition, this Polish province of 
Pomorze always through the centuries specially separated 
East Prussia from other German territories. 

I would emphasise, further, that in the ten centuries of 
Polish-German relations, Polish forces have never crossed the 
German frontier. On the other hand, the réle played by 
Prussia in Poland’s history is well known. The epilogue of 
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cutting Poland off from the sea, the seizure of Pomorze and 
the dismemberment of the Commonwealth—these are all 
facts too well known to require elaboration. For us at the 
present day it suffices that, as a result of the Great War, a 
considerable part of the territory of the former Polish Com- 
monwealth has been restored to us, in this manner undoing 
the crime of the Partitions. Our victory in the war of 1920 
furnishes the conviction that, when all is said and done, we 
owe our independence to ourselves. This has been well 
pointed out by Lord d’Abernon in his remarkable book The 
Eighteenth Decisive Battle of the World. 

But at the same time, we Poles, who have, as a nation, been 
spared none of the direst experiences of history, are deter- 
mined to repel all and any attempts to repeat such a history : 
and we hope to do so the more effectively that contemporary 
Poland, in respect of her organisation and strength, in no 
manner resembles the Polish Commonwealth of the eighteenth 
century. When Germany understands this, when the Germans 
revise their thousand-year-old policies regarding Poland, then 
they may perhaps realise that contemporary Poland, if left 
in peace, does not intend to exist either as an antagonist of 
Germany or as a dependant of Germany, but on an equal 
footing with her. Such a simple formula is of great impor- 
tance. It furnishes the key to our German policy, namely, that 
our attitude towards Germany will be identical with that of 
Germany towards us ; it lends support to the conviction that 
two countries having two thousand kilometres of common 
frontier, and supplementing each other economically, should 
in their own interests and in those of the whole family of 
European nations coexist normally. 

On the other hand the claims for revision of the Polish- 
German frontier advanced by the Germans during the last 
fourteen years are recognised by us to be a continuation of 
the policy of conquest carried on by Frederick the Great at 
the expense of his neighbours, a policy which, since the world 
war, is being disguised under a new cloak of words. For 
Poland the term “ corridor,” used in respect of our province 
of Pomorze, has no meaning. All we know is that we have a 
province called Pomorze: that it is larger in area than 
Alsace-Lorraine ; that it has a population of a million souls, 
- i.e. not much less than independent Estonia ; that Poles form 
go per cent. of this population ; that the province belonged to 
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Poland for 650 years before the Germans seized it; that it 
affords us our only access to the sea, and that 67 per cent. 
of our foreign trade, being sea-borne, passes through that 
province ; and lastly that the Baltic-Eastern-Central Europe 
trade route leading through that province is the only one not 
under the control of Germany. 

All this does not mean that we fail to understand that for 
Germans it may really be unpleasant to look at a map of 
Europe as it is to-day, and that the present status quo, which 
lasted for that matter for whole centuries before, is repugnant 
to their sense of prestige. We quite understand that this may 
be so. But please remember that whilst in the case of the 
Germans only an unpleasant feeling is registered, in the case of 
the Poles supremely important and vital issues arise which 
are decisive for our national existence and economic welfare. 

A parallel with which you are all acquainted will perhaps 
make the position clearer to you. The Canadian province of 
British Columbia is in respect to the American State of 
Alaska in the same position as Pomorze is to East Prussia, 
always, of course, with the difference that the United States 
has never made the absurd claim that its prestige suffers 
thereby. But to make the parallel more exact, Canada should 
be imagined not with an Atlantic seaboard but as a large 
country wholly dependent on British Columbia for contact 
with the outside world, and transacting 67 per cent. of her 
trade through Vancouver. What would be your attitude if a 
foreign country were to demand that British Columbia be 
given up with a million British inhabitants to an alien power ? 
I cannot doubt that it would certainly be the same as the 
Polish attitude as regards German pretensions to Pomorze : 
a decidedly negative one. 

Besides, two areas connected by all the most modern means 
of communication are not, practically speaking, separated 
from each other. The province of Pomorze, through which are 
conducted the telegraph lines of a foreign country, through 
which German citizens travel to and from East Prussia freely 
without visas or customs examination, through which scores 
of thousands of German goods-wagons and military material 
pass by paying the very same tariff as on German lines, does 
not practically constitute a real obstacle in the domain of 
communication. The fact that, during the twelve years of 
existence of the Mixed Transit Tribunal through Pomorze, 
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only two petty complaints have been filed is the best indica- 
tion as to what conditions exist in this field. 

As I have already said, Poland’s foreign policy is based on 
respect for existing international treaties and for our rights 
independently of any political fluctuations which may arise. 
A characteristic example of this attitude of ours is afforded by 
the Polish-Danzig Agreement concluded last year. During the 
last election campaign in the Free City of Danzig, one which 
brought victory to Hitler’s party, fear was expressed in some 
Western countries as to what Poland’s attitude might be in 
the face of the course events were then taking. For Poland’s 
foreign policy, however, the matter was quite clear. We 
considered then, as now, that, regardless of the flag under 
which the Danzig Senate may sail, Poland remains the co- 
proprietor of the port of Danzig, necessary to her for economic 
reasons, and that she is therefore directly interested, and can 
be expected so to be, in the integral maintenance of her 
internationally sanctioned rights in that area. Both the 
agreements of August 5th, 1933: that in respect of Poland’s 
utilisation of the port of Danzig and that in respect of the 
rights of Polish citizens and of the Polish minority in the 
Free City, furnish indisputable evidence of these trends in our 
policies. I believe that, in the light of the clear-cut postulates 
of Polish foreign policy as outlined by me, the visits exchanged 
last year between the Polish Prime Minister and the President 
of the Danzig Senate need little comment. Mr. Rauschning, 
it may be remembered, visited Warsaw once again a 
month ago. Polish-Danzig relations have certainly in this 
case yielded a practical test of our political principles, based 
on tradition, respect for our rights and a proper appraisal of 
actual reality. 

With regard to Poland’s neighbours I may recall that at 
the beginning of November the Polish Premier, speaking in 
Parliament, made use of the following words : 


Wherever we see practical possibilities of a betterment of our 
relations with other countries and the strengthening of the feeling 
of mutual confidence, there we are at all times ready to collaborate 
sincerely and actively. This allows us to add a constructive 
element to the common work and efforts of all European nations. 
Those efforts aim at stemming the tide of discontent and have as 
their goal steady, objective, and above all constructive work for 
the rebuilding of international solidarity. 
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A notable illustration of this statement has been furnished 
by our subsequent relations with Germany. Soon after the 
Premier’s announcement, the Polish Minister in Berlin called 
on the German Chancellor and political conversations took 
place which were in entire keeping with its spirit. 

In regard to another of Poland’s neighbours, I cannot 
neglect the opportunity of pointing out the contrasting and 
increasingly positive shaping of Polish-Soviet relations. The 
various stages of the progress attained are marked by the 
Polish-Soviet Pact of Non-aggression, signed in July last year ; 
the Conciliation Convention of November in the same year ; 
and the Pact of Eight, containing the definition of an aggres- 
sor, concluded in London this year. When M. Titulescu, the 
Rumanian Foreign Minister, visited Warsaw on the gth of 
October, he had the opportunity to hand in, on behalf of his 
Government, to the Soviet Minister in the capital of Poland, 
the ratification document concerning this important pact. 
This document had been sent to Moscow, and simultaneously 
with its deposition in the Soviet Foreign Office on the 16th 
of the same month, the Polish Minister to Moscow presented 
a similar instrument on behalf of the Polish Government. 
This aspect of Polish-Soviet relations is a noteworthy expres- 
sion of the decided desire for peace and stabilisation in that 
part of Europe. 

Poland’s policy of defensive alliances remains to be com- 
mented on, and her special attention must be devoted to our 
allies, France and Rumania. Our relations with France have 
their deeply rooted historical traditions. They supplement a 
community of interests and they aim at the assurance and the 
maintenance of peace in Europe. As regards our second ally, 
Rumania, I cannot but draw attention to the fact that the 
efforts for peace made by the foreign policies of the countries — 
concerned and ourselves have resulted in Rumania and 
Russia signing a momentous political pact introducing the 
stable element of peace into their mutual relations. 

This picture of Polish foreign policies would not be complete 
were I not to touch on Polish-Lithuanian affairs. To this day, 
unfortunately, we have no normal diplomatic relations with 
Lithuania, but we believe and hope that time and the 
traditions of the past will help to bring it about that Polish- 
Lithuanian relations will assume the character of an economic 
and politica! community of interests, in which the two 
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sovereign States will be able to co-operate on terms of mutual 


_ confidence and respect. Finally, there is another field—a 


most important one in Europe—where Poland’s réle and 
influence, whilst not generally realised in England, is of great 
importance. I allude to current Danubian affairs. I wish 
only to state that in connection with our economic and 
political situation on the cross-roads of the great trade-routes 
of Central Europe, our participation would not only enhance 
the prospects of successful political action in that part of 
Europe, but seems to me altogether indispensable. 

In this sort of paper it has, of course, been impussible to 
describe Poland’s foreign policy exhaustively and in detail. 
I trust and believe, however, that the broad lines of our 
traditional and present policies have been made clear. These 
can be summarised in three conclusions, which I challenge 
anyone to deny or disprove : 

1. Poland’s foreign policy is marked by the total absence of 
aggressive tendencies regarding any of Poland’s neighbours. 

2. The efforts we have put forth in the realm of stabilising and 
strengthening peace have been great and arise from a profound 
conviction and proper appreciation of our own interests. 

3. Our motto has been and still is: Peace at any price, but never 
at the cost of the fundamental rights of our country or its 
vital interests. 


Since the above lecture was delivered its encouraging 
references to the future of Polish-German relations have 
received a crowning exemplification in the Declaration 
concerning the relations between Poland and Germany, signed 
in Berlin on Friday, January 26th, of the present year. 
Concerning this Declaration, the Gazeta Polska, the Polish 
semi-official paper, wrote, in its issue of January 27th, while 
the ink was yet fresh on the signatures of the Pact, that “it 
binds Poland and Germany to refrain from any violation of 
the peace in their mutual relations during ten years at least— 
and thus binds them not only morally but legally. Also, it 
lays down the principle that any questions which may arise 
between the two States can only be settled by a method 
mutually accepted by each of the parties. Furthermore, it 
contains the formal statement of an obvious truth, namely, the 
unchanging nature and obligatory force of the several inter- 
national agreements and alliances entered into by Poland.” 

Apam TARNOWSKI. 


VoL. CXLV. 20 


THE PHENOMENAL AND REALITY. 
A T the recent Tercentenary Commemoration of Spinoza 


in Holland, a remarkable address was delivered by 

Dr. H. F. Hallett, Professor of Philosophy at King’s 
College, London, one of our ablest and profoundest_philo- 
sophical thinkers. In his eulogy of Spinoza, Professor Hallett 
expounded, with approval, the underlying principles of his 
philosophy. In the course of his address he remarked : 


“Tt is a fundamental principle of the philosophy of Spinoza 
that all ultimate problems of the nature of the Real are meta- 
physical problems susceptible only of metaphysical solution. 
Theology, Ethics, History, Science yield at best only phenomeno- 
logies, and at worst vain superstitions.” 


Having declared, following Spinoza, that “ Thought and 
Extension are ultimate characters of the Real,’ and that, 
while irreducible, ‘‘ their ultimate dualism is an intolerable 
burden,” and having given reasons why both these con- 
clusions are irresistible, Professor Hallett went on to deal with 
the doctrine of Value. He observed that ‘‘ we hear much in 
these days of the Eternal Values without close inquiry into 
their reputed eternity and adequacy,” and then went on to 
remind his hearers that 


“‘ Spinoza himself connects, and I think rightly connects, these 
ideas of Value with the belief that Nature as a whole works to some 
end, and in particular that all things are made for Man under the 
operation of final causes or purposes. There is nothing more 
characteristic of Spinoza, both in his iconoclastic and in his most 


religious moods, than the rejection of final causes in the inter- 


pretation and explanation of the Real.” 


Having referred to the three Values—Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty—and observed that Holiness has a longer 
history than any of these three, since “ men were religious 
before they were philosophers, moralists, or critics,”’ Professor 
Hallett declared that these Values “do not belong to the 
Real as it is in itself but emanate from the finite nature 
of Man in its relation to external things.” ‘‘ They have no 
reference to the infinite.” Even Truth “ cannot be predicated 
of total Reality.” Perfection and Imperfection, according to 
Spinoza, “ are terms all too often used to signify no more than 
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that a thing does or does not fulfil the purposes of its author. 
As thus used these terms must not be applied to the Real 
which never either reaches or falls short of a preconceived 
plan; for Nature does not work to a preconceived plan.” 
Professor Hallett concluded by saying that “ the philosopher 
can afford to wait in patience while phenomenologies are 
elaborated towards their ultimate self-contradictions, while 
half-truths dispute, and superstitions arise and wilt.” He 
had previously remarked, with Spinoza, that “ it is amazing 
that it should ever have been thought that the argument for 
the consensus gentium had the slightest validity, since nothing 
is commoner among men than vulgar errors.”’ It is clear from 
these quotations that the revival of Spinozism, not merely as 
a great philosophy of the past, but as supplying for the present 
the underlying principles by which the Universe should be 
explained, raises the profoundest challenge to the claims 
made on behalf of all the great Values by which human 
nature is coming to itself that they constitute a true, though 
imperfect, revelation of eternal Reality as it manifests itself 
in Time. 

A good deal of Professor Hallett’s exposition and criticism 
must be accepted as true. To begin with, it is true that all 
attempts to unify Thought and Extension are open to serious 
criticisms ; whether those of Idealists, who have sought to 
translate the materiality of Extension into terms of Thought 
or, still more, those of Materialists who have endeavoured 
to destroy the independent significance of Thought. Man 
cannot transcend the subject-object relationship by which 
the whole of his experience is conditioned, although, on the 
other hand, the course alike of physical science, of psychology, 
and of philosophy is tending to transfer to Thought much that 
has hitherto been claimed for the Materiality of Extension. 
Yet this dualism, with the ever-increasing ascendancy 
within it of Thought, must be transcended, in a way incon- 
ceivable by Man, in the eternal perfection and consciousness 
of God. Again, the crudities which have marked the Common 
Sense of Mankind must not only be acknowledged, but 
insisted upon. 

Furthermore, it is true that “all ultimate problems of the 
nature of the Real” are problems, “susceptible only of 
_ metaphysical solution.” It is the province of Metaphysics to 
deal with them, and if this task be abandoned, Metaphysics 
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will be permanently out of work. Yet, in attempting this 
its peculiar task, Metaphysics must have regard alike to 
Theology, Ethics, History and Science, and must not lightly 
dismiss them as “ at best only phenomenologies.” After all, 
the Metaphysical impulse has arisen out of them, and all 
have been alike aroused and impelled by the Real, as present- 
ing to them the Cosmos, which conditions Man, and of which 
each from its special point of view and for its own special 
purposes seeks an interpretation. All are, in common, the 
offspring of Reality, and therefore, all contain, in differing 
degrees, the revelation of its Nature. Even Metaphysics 
cannot altogether escape the relativity and finitude by which 
the others, just because they are human, are enmeshed. 

Again, it is obvious that Spinoza was confronted by many 
childish versions and applications of the doctrine of Final 
Causes, which naturally irritated him and provoked what 
Professor Hallett describes as his “‘ biting criticism.” If the 
doctrine of Final Causes is to be upheld it can only be as a 
statement of the deep-rooted faith that Man, as the apex of 
the evolution of which we are aware and as a spiritual though 
finite being, proceeds from God and that his temporal experi- 
ence, despite all his imperfections, is the promise and process 
of his ultimate return to God in fulfilment. All else, if 
suggesting Final Causes, must be interpreted as subordinate 
and ancillary to this supreme end. All must be seen in the 
light of that ‘‘ one far-off, Divine, event to which the whole 
creation moves.” 

Finally, it is in the light of this procession from God and 
return to Him that the Spiritual Values of Truth, Beauty and 


Goodness should be estimated. It is doubtful whether 


Holiness should be added to the list. For Holiness is a 
quality of Reality and an attitude towards it, as it mani- 
fests itself in the tri-unity of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 
Worship is impelled to recognise the existence and to 
pursue the experience of the as yet undiscovered, the inex- 
haustible, fulness of these Values as Divine. The Hol 
is the hinterland and the source of the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good. The Numinous is not the “ altogether other.” 
In the earliest consciousness of it, it contains the faint 
promise of disclosure and thereby attracts attention and 
pursuit. This pursuit is rewarded by the growing revelation 
of Truth, Beauty and Goodness, by which the Awe that 
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dreads, passes into the Reverence that appreciates and adores. 
The meaning of the Supreme Values cannot be apprehended, 
if Man, as phenomenal, be isolated from the Reality in which 
his being is grounded and from which, in common with the 
rest of the Universe, he springs. When Man is thus seen to be 
grounded in a Reality, which transcends him and to which he 
is relative, then the Values, which he comes to reverence and 
pursue, are seen by him to be the golden links between him 
and that Reality, and to reveal, in forms relative to himself, 
the Nature of Reality in itself. 

Hence everything depends upon the view that is taken of 
the relation between the Phenomenal and the Real. Upon 
this subject I venture to offer the following considerations. 

The naive consciousness of Mankind assumes that Phenom- 
ena manifest Reality. The phenomenal and the real are not 
divided from one another, but belong to one system of 
existence. Apparently the initial consciousness of an infant 
would present to it a unity, undivided into Thought and 
Extension, into Self and Not-Self, were it not for the activity 
—his own and that of others—which produces changes of 
relation between the child and his environment. Not only 
do these changes take place, but the infant takes his part in 
producing them by his own activity, which, starting with 
restlessness, soon becomes incipient desire and conation. 
Hence at the outset, the nascent experience of an objective 
and extended world is associated with and is partly the 
result of rudimentary will, as the cause of changes which 
present a succession of objects upon which it exercises itself. 
Hence the eventual distinction between Thought and Exten- 
sion springs out of and carries along with it the impulse and 
intuition of Causality. Thus the primitive quest to which, 
first of all, the rise of Theology and then that of Metaphysics 
has been due, is not to discover an underlying and uniting 
Substance, but an explanatory Cause. This quest has been, 
to begin with, concerned with events taking place within the 
system of experience, if system it can at that stage be called, 
but has subsequently sought to discover a Cause of the 
system as a Whole. The primacy of this concern for Causality 
is indeed conceded by Spinoza when he affirms that Substantia 
is Causa sui, and therefore, presumably, is the Cause of its 
Attributes and Modes. ; pine 

As Intelligence grows and begins to claim its ascendancy, 
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the quest of Cause becomes the demand that this Cause shall 
bea Sufficient Reason. This qualification of Cause as sufficient 
Reason leads on to the assumption that this Cause is both 
the First Cause and that its character is such as to explain 
its effects. These effects must manifest and satisfy their 
Cause. By means of this mental development it comes about 
that what is nowadays termed the Numinous eventually 
becomes apprehended as God—or gods, the Supreme Cause 
and in Himself the sufficient explanation of what exists and 
of what takes place. Creativity is implicit and by and by 
becomes explicit in this idea. 

This is not all. Man eventually discovers that he is the 
effect of a Process, and is himself an agent, truly co-operative 
though apparently insignificant, in its advance. What 
emerges in history, both cosmic and human, is a process, 
which appropriates, subordinates or even supersedes, and 
thus transforms, what has gone before. The activity of Man 
himself is thus transforming in proportion as he advances in 
self-realisation. As he looks out upon the Cosmos, Man dis- 
covers a universal process of which his own development is an 
illustrative part. Hence this Process is eventually construed 
as revealing stages and degrees of Reality, and these come to 
be estimated and graded by the Values, which disclose them- 
selves as the objects and ends that direct, and explain by 
satisfying, his unfolding and advancing nature. Thus, to 
quote the words of Weyl in his book entitled Space, Time, 


Matter, men become 


“inspired by the conviction that reason is not only a human, a 
too human, makeshift in the struggle for existence, but that in 
spite of all disappointments and errors it is yet able to follow the 
intelligence which has planned the world, and that the conscious- 
ness of each one of us is the centre at which the one light and life 
of truth discovers itself in and from phenomena.” 


As Sir William Miller puts it in his book, The Place of Mind 
in the World, “ polarising into subject-experience and object- 
experience does not coincide with the division into mind and 
thing, for the object-experience remains with mind.” There is, 
in short, a sense in which even the human mind embraces 
matter, for the perception—let alone the explanation—of the 
world as a Cosmos, means that the Cosmos has become the 
object of mind—that it is “‘ deeply interfused ” with mind— 
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without losing its subordinate independence, so far as human 
minds are concerned. If this account be true, then instead 
of affirming that “Theology, Ethics, History, Science yield 
at best only phenomenologies,” we shall conclude that in so 
far as they do this, they conduct us into the presence of 
Reality, as it discloses itself for particular purposes to finite 
minds. It is possible to exaggerate the distinction between 
Metaphysics and these other activities of the human mind, 
as Roman Catholic philosophers do when they magnify the 
objectivity of Reason, or rather of ratiocination, and so 
depreciate the value of subjectivity as to resent its importa- 
tion into the discussion of theological problems. After all, 
Reason, while it rightly claims the supervision of all else, 
proceeds from the same human source as Intuition, Imagina- 
tion, Morality, and Aspiration. Both the analysis and the 
synthesis of Reason are dependent for their material upon the 
synopsis of intuitive experience, however liable to be crude 
and mistaken. 

For the purpose of this discussion, everything turns upon 
our judgment in regard to the category of Causality. Is it 
only phenomenal, or is it a primary and determinative 
revelation of Reality? Is it true that, to quote Professor 
Hallett, when Descartes produced and made use of “ the 
ontological proof of the existence of Perfect Being” he 
made “a real advance on his first anthropological proof in 
terms of causation”? ? What if the Perfect Being be causative 
because He is perfect? It was assumed by Spinoza that 
causality in pursuit of Final Ends must needs imply a poverty 
that needs satisfaction. May it not at least equally stand for 
a wealth that must needs overflow in Self-impartation? Is 
not this latter conclusion borne out by the fact that Existence, 
as we know it, is not static, but processive, and that its process 
is a universal, and not a merely provincial, feature of its 
being? Spinoza, as has been already observed, carried the 
category of Cause into the realm of Reality by his statement 
that Substance is the Cause of itself. What is more important 
is that Kant’s philosophy broke into two pieces over this 
problem. Having placed Causality among the Categories of 
the mere Understanding, and, therefore, treated it as enclosed 
in the phenomenal realm, which is shut off from noumenal 
Reality, he felt compelled to attribute noumenal freedom to 
the Will, and to treat Morality as conveying a revelation of 
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Reality, the possibility of which was denied to exist within 
the limits of mere Understanding. 

To sum up, the truth of the matter as it appears to me is as 
follows. 

1. It should be impossible for philosophers to ignore or to 
belittle the significance of Time. All of us enter this world in 
Time, pass through, and pass out of it, in Time. The temporal 
experiences of our life start largely shaped and directed by the 
temporal experiences of our parents, and are handed down, in 
a similar way, to our children. Memory supplies the record, 
expectation the forecast of process in Time. The tradition of 
the family enables us to pass beyond it to history, as the 
record of a series of events in Time that reach out in every 
direction to practical infinity. These events have left their 
record both in literature and archeology. From them we 
pass out to contemplate and explore the terrestrial and then 
the cosmic records which convince us that the Universe 
itself is in a state of ordered flux, and can only be described as 
the present result of a process which has gone forward through 
the countless ages of past Time. 

Our experience starts with the experience of Time within 
ourselves, and Time is manifested to us in the changes that 
take place around us, for example, in the succession of day and 
night, but also, and not least of all, in the changes wrought by 
our own activity as temporal. The pursuit of our ends through 
successive stages gives to us an experience of duration in 
change—that is of Time. 

Yet Change and Duration suggest, as an antithesis, Change- 
lessness and Eternity. And this antithesis of Time and Eternity 
is not merely the abstract result of metaphysical reflection. Men 
have both Time and Eternity within themselves. Their pursuits 
are in Time, but their satisfaction in attainment—in inward 
and qualitative realisation—lifts them, for the moment—a 
contradiction in terms that represents the truth—above the 
Time process into the dawning sense, not of duration merely, 
but of Timelessness—of Eternity, as the counterpart, though 
not ultimately the contradiction, of Time. “ This is Life 
Eternal.” Time and Eternity, as contrasted yet combined, 
are implicitly contained in the experience of men. Hence 
despite the truth that Omnia exeunt in mysterium, it is 
possible for men to hold that God “ inhabiteth the Eternity ” 
of changeless Perfection, and yet that He goes forth in the 
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activity of Self-manifestation and Self-impartation in Time. 
The statement of Plato that “ Time is the moving picture of 
eternity ” is for Men the poetic statement of a fact which is 
shadowed forth in human consciousness, though it transcends 
the limitations of conceptual thought. 

2. It follows from what has been said that the experience 
of Process and the Form of Time are inseparably bound up 
together. Each is unthinkable without the other. Process is 
in Time ; Time is revealed in Process. 

3. This fact of Process in Time, born out of the conscious- 
ness of Activity, suggests, of necessity, both the Dynamic of 
Cause and the Energeia of realisation ; the former being the 
means by which the latter—an ever-receding goal—is being 
achieved as End. Thus the doctrine of Final Causes springs 
out of the inmost depths and the characteristic deliverances 
of human consciousness. 

4. The Process of Time appears, on investigation, to be 
systematic—a universal movement that, just because it 
must needs be valued, is seen to be upward, and, therefore, 
appears to be Purposive. A static world might conceivably be 
attributed to chance, but a world that moves towards the 
Higher in an ordered and interacting process, which is both 
human and cosmic, must inevitably be treated as Progress, 
and this, not merely within the Whole, but of the Whole. 
The very fact that “the things that are shaken” tend to 
pass away carries with it the accompaniment that there are 
“things that cannot be shaken,” and that, therefore, abide. 

5. This Process, seen as development, and interpreted as 
purposive, has culminated—so far as human experience is 
aware—in the advent of Man—that is, of beings who are the 
product of this development and whose nature is, above all, 
purposive. This purposiveness exercises a ceaseless urge, so 
that it extends to an ever wider range and essays to reach 
upward to an altitude which combines loftiness with univers- 
ality. It ceaselessly endeavours to seek and to attain Truth, 
to appreciate and to achieve Beauty, to apprehend and to 
pursue Goodness. These Values are the Ideals by which Man 
seeks to discover, and not merely to discover but to fulfil, the 
meaning of the Universe, and to subordinate its Materiality 
to the ever completer manifestation and dominance of these 
Spiritual Values. Other creatures have apparently reached the 


| goal of their development, So also has Man in his physical 
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development. Yet the finality of his physical development is 
accompanied by the spring of the spiritual development, the 
prospect and promise of which appears to be unlimited save 
by Reality itself. This Purposiveness of Man is aligned with, 
emerges from, and confirms the suggestion of the Purposive- 
ness of the Universe. 

6. From this quest have sprung Science and Art, Morality 
and Civilisation. 

7. Yet what is even more significant, human experience has 
culminated in the sense of the Holy—in Aspiration, in 
Reverence, in the conviction of absolute Obligation, in the 
endeavour to obtain oneness with the Creative Source, which 
is also the Sovereign and Satisfying End. This oneness can 
only be reached in communion with the supreme Spiritual 
Values, in and for which Man is coming to himself. Theology 
is the persistent, though imperfect, attempt to describe and 
explain this, as yet incomplete, development in terms of 
human thought. 

All this is phenomenal. It appears. But does it manifest ? 
Surely it is Reality that is appearing and is manifesting its 
nature in terms of the humanity which, while organically 
related to the Cosmos, transcends, appropriates, and trans- 
forms it. The phenomenal is the Real in activity and revela- 
tion. It is the projection of the Eternal into Time. In the 
realisation of his spiritual nature through, yet beyond, com- 
merce with the Cosmos, Man, who has come from God, returns 
to God. What Man is impelled to become, God eternally is. 
It is in the sense of the Holy, as adorable in its unimaginable 
perfection, yet as gradually manifesting itself in Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, and making conformity with it 
obligatory upon Man, that Reality is revealed. The phenome- 
nal in Man as he becomes Spirit, conveys to him and conducts 
him to the Real—that is to God. And God is revealed, above 
all, not in the totality of the Universe as a Datum, but in the 
progress of the Universe to a Spiritual End, which is its 
Final Cause. 


J. Scotr lipeerr, 


WILLIAM MORRIS, HIS INFLUENCE 
AND REPUTATION. 


NE hundred years ago, on March 24th, at Elm House, 

Clay Hill, Walthamstow, William Morris was born. Sixty- 

three years later he died after a life of ceaseless and 
buffeting activity as a poet, story-teller, designer, craftsman, 
lecturer, pamphleteer, political agitator and master printer. 
Now, four decades after his death, the verses have grown 
dusty on the library shelves ; the very name Earthly Paradise 
is a mocking chimera in a world that sways and rocks in 
uncertainty : his Utopian communism, where to be happy is 
but to work purposefully and with beauty, seems equally 
removed from the proletarian despotism of Russia and the 
dreary collective bargaining of English Trade Unionism. In 
interior decoration simpler styles have replaced his furniture 
and the patterns of his wall-papers and chintzes. The wood 
blocks for the initials, ornaments and illustrations of his 
Kelmscott Press books are preserved in the British Museum 
with the condition that they shall not be reproduced or 
printed from for a hundred years ; and the books themselves 
are hidden away beneath glass cases in the libraries of wealthy 
collectors. 

Even Morris himself has for the popular mind a remoteness, 
a sense of oddity, which Mr. Max Beerbohm’s cartoons in 
Rossetti and his Circle have tended to emphasise. The image 
of him that arises is that of a tousled bundle of a man, 
squatting on an enormous oak settle, with, as a background, 
a Burne-Jones panel and a lady or twoworking at embroidery: 
there he sits writing away endlessly, thin and sickly-sweet 
verses, or news from nowhere, of how everyone went back to 
handwork and medievalism, and laughed all day long in a 
clean, white England, beautiful and well-swept, the brave new 
world of an idle singer of an empty day, a reactionary, an 
escapist, a peddler of idle wares, out of contact with the pres- 
sure of contemporary circumstance. 

It will not do. The picture that emerges from Dr. J. W. 
Mackail’s graceful biography, the figure that leaps into life 
from any reminiscence of Morris, cry out to deny the popular 
conception of the man and his work. To all who met him he 
- gave an impression of robustness and power, a wildness in the 
leonine hair and massive beard, with a compensating kindli- 
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ness in the eyes, while the rough blue serge jacket suit, the 
blue cotton shirt and collar, “‘ loose at the neck without scarf 
or tie,” emphasised the suggestion of shaggy strength and 
independence. Even if his work had proved completely 
sterile that personality would signify something, for he 
symbolised an attitude to life, one of untiring energy, an 
advocacy of the full and free development of every human 
potentiality, and a mute but irresistible courage whenever 
fate seemed possessed of an antagonistic malice. 

His own avoidance of all introspection, his cheerful sim- 
plicity of vocabulary in discussing serious matters—“ a chap 
can only do his best ”—obscure his brave acceptance of the 
crises in his own life as commonplace incidents. He had 
gained confirmation for that courage—his only substitute for 
a religious faith—in the sagas, and he practised it unswerv- 
ingly. It can be seen when in the most spectacular period of 
his success as poet and craftsman he courted misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation by determining to become an 
active member of the Social Democratic Federation. In those 
years honours were crowding in on him, the offer of a candida- 
ture for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, a Fellowship 
of his college, a professional commission that led him to the 
reception-rooms of St. James’s Palace and to the hangings of 
the throne. He turned away from it all, as simply as a man 
out on a walk may choose to go along one path instead of 
another, and he kept his own counsel on what the decision 
cost him; kept it so quietly that some superficial observers 
would suggest that it cost nothing. 

Nor is it that memory of his life which alone impresses him 
on this age. Even if his name is seldom on our lips, or his 
books in our hands, his influence moves amongst us in 
innumerable ways. Thus although the Kelmscott Press, that 
favoured child of his last years, has ceased to issue its beautiful 
books, Morris’s influence on the resurrection of a tradition of 
fine printing permanently remains. He had established the 
Press not as a rich man’s hobby but as a conscious attempt 
to reintroduce fine typographical work : to print books which 
would have a “ definite claim to beauty while at the same 
time they should be easy to read and should not dazzle the 
eye or trouble the intellect of the reader by eccentricity of 
form in the letters.” 

What is true of the Kelmscott Press, the last of his activi- 
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ties, remains equally true of the rest of his work. The major 
part of his adult life was spent as an artist craftsman. He 
would probably have called himself quite simply a decorator, 
implying that this was a part of architecture, the manufacture 
of all necessary and comely things for houses, or for churches 
and other buildings. The designs, the chintzes, wall-papers, 
and dress materials associated with his name were to be 
modified, degraded, and exploited for commercial purposes. 
With a final irony the art which he had insisted was ultimately 
a conception of life was to become associated with a faddish 
mode, fashionable with the sophisticated for a time and then 
set aside, like every other fashion, as viewx jeu. But the 
lesson that underlay Morris’s craftsmanship was far more 
important than any design he produced, and it remains one 
which we can ignore only at our own cost. He would have had 
us go up and down the earth destroying all the impedimenta 
- of life, all pretentiousness that masquerades as beauty, every 
inanely decorative object that exists only for its own sham 
prettiness. He would have made such a holocaust to reintro- 
duce simplicity into life, for he held tenaciously to the 
principle which he had learnt from Ruskin that art began in 
design governed by utility. 

In his more despondent moments he would tell his audiences 
that the appreciation of art was in danger of dying out from 
our civilisation, and here he implied not the observation of 
pictures and vases in galleries and museums but the conver- 
sion of everything in life, down to the meanest utensils, into 
objects made beautiful by the worthiness of design. One 
dares not imagine what he would have thought to-day now 
that ill-contrived suburbs have been spawned around our 
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great cities, desecrating “ the noble craft of house-building, 
as he called it, with an equal shoddiness in many of the 
“lesser arts.”” He would probably have leapt into one of his 
characteristic rages and demanded that the heads of all the 
despoilers and perpetrators should be strung up along the 
Tower, and then more calmly, as in his own life, he would have 
given examples of work honestly done, so that even if one dis- 
liked the detail, one could not withhold admiration of its solid 
and serviceable merit in workmanship. 

It has often been urged that Morris’s work was nullified by 
a reactionary medievalism. That he had a deep attachment 
to the Middle Ages is everywhere apparent. He had grown to 
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manhood when creative minds—Carlyle, Disraeli, Newman— 
were being quickened by various medieval impulses, while his 
own masters in social and artistic conceptions, Ruskin and 
D. G. Rossetti, had elevated medievalism into a central 
doctrine in their creeds. But in his maturity Morris had an 
individual approach. Unlike Rossetti, he would not withdraw 
from all preoccupation with contemporary problems into a 
limited zsthetic world, nor like Ruskin would he commit 
himself to an uncompromising idealisation of medieval 
institutions. His own imagination lived in the Middle Ages, 
and when he wished to portray a more seemly way of life he 
turned naturally to them for his background, but he knew 
that the nineteenth century must work out its own salvation 
in another way. Thus while medievalism circumscribes the 
forms of his art, he makes in his social thought and in his 
discussion of the purpose of art a consistent and rational 
adaptation of medievalism to the conditions of modern life. 

In his work as a craftsman he went back to the Middle 
Ages for the simple reason that he found in those centuries 
great traditions of design, in the same way as he found 
examples of type for the Kelmscott Press in the work of the 
Venetian printers of the fifteenth century. He was content 
that those traditions should be modified and developed, but 
when he began his activities he found present in the lesser 
arts, indeed in all that had contact with domestic architecture, 
no vestige of a tradition with which an artist could identify 
himself. If Morris be judged solely by the work he produced, 
then it can be affirmed that in his crafts and in his verse an 
adhesion to medievalism in design, decoration and form 
cramps and sometimes even corrupts his individuality. But 
that limiting medievalism is no essential part of his central 
doctrine on the purpose of art in its relationship to life, nor 
does it in any way invalidate that doctrine. 

He is equally lucid on his relationship to the machine. He 
distrusted the machine, but here modern civilisation has 
caught up with him and with Samuel Butler. Even before 
Erewhon was published he realised that the machine would 
become a menace to civilisation. For not only did the machine 
destroy craftsmanship but the machines had continually to 
be fed, so that the markets of the world were crowded with 
unnecessary and ugly wares. Yet Morris did not advocate a 
stubborn and reactionary policy for the abolition of machinery. 
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Wherever a piece of necessary work was mechanical he readily 
admitted that a machine should perform the work. The 
danger, he added, was that we should allow the “ machines 
to be our masters and not our servants”: ultimately they 
would destroy our civilisation ; they would trample not only 
beauty out of life but even the memory of beauty. His 
position can be judged better from his lectures than from the 
News from Nowbere, which is after all more of a romance than 
a political tract, but the central argument is apparent even 
there. He maintained that we have complicated life by 
cluttering ourselves with the waste products of the machines. 
Destroy everything that enters into daily life that does not 
combine utility with beauty; the machines will have less 
work to do, and as the concept of the artist will supersede 
that of the commercial machine-master the true place of the 
craftsman by hand will be once again envisioned. For what- 
ever the machine can do, it cannot create works of art. Man 
would make fewer things, but they would be necessary and 
beautiful things; further, Morris reasserted the Ruskinian 
doctrine that men would find pleasure in the labour of creating 
them. ‘‘ Time was,”’ he wrote in Art and the Beauty of the 
Earth, “ when everybody that made anything made a work of 
art besides a useful piece of goods, and it gave them pleasure 
to make it. That is an assertion from which nothing can drive 
me; whatever I doubt, I have no doubt of that.” 

With such a belief Morris was led inevitably to challenge 
the economic basis of society. Some of his biographers have 
looked askance on that period of socialist agitation in his 
career as if it were an aberration. The strange thing is that 
he held back so long. True, his work as an agitator was 
ineffective, and it led him into strange places and to even 
stranger associates, to the hustings, to “ Bloody Sunday ” in 
Trafalgar Square, and to the dock of the Thames Police Court. 
Nothing remains from his career as an active communist 
except the symbol of personal courage, but the dilemma which 
Morris was attempting to resolve still remains for every artist, 
indeed for every citizen who believes not in overcrowding 
this earth with shoddy, useless wares but in simplicity and 
comeliness. Morris’s weakness lay in his belief that a cata- 
clysmic revolutionary change, rapidly concluded, could usher 
in a social system where men could work with brotherly 
co-operation, agreeing that all that could be made comely in 
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life should be worked to perfection and that all unpleasantness 
should be shared as equally as possible. 
This belief in a simple revolutionary reconstitution of life 
has often been ascribed to a naive Utopian element in his 
politics, even to an inability to understand the complexity of 
modern economic conditions. In reality it arose from limita- 
tions in his own mind, closely allied to his virtues, and deeply 
embedded in his temperament. For some potent factors in 
life were apparently shut out permanently from his field of 
vision. His relationship to the Christian faith was a problem 
which ever since his Oxford days he had solved by ignoring it, 
just as if he had locked it up in a drawer and thrown away the 
key. When asked for his religion he would say that he was a 
pagan, but the pagan has his deities, while at the centre of 
that medieval world which he so much admired lay the 
medieval church, gathering up the work of architect, painter 
and scribe equally to its purposes. If men were to gain that 
change of heart which he portrays in News from Nowhere, then 
some faith must have affected them, and their art would 
become its symbols. He believed that men could find salva- 
tion through a common conception of work well done, result- 


ing in an art which made lovely this world, without ever *— 


inquiring of the hidden purposes that might be beyond. He 
looked farther than this only in considering that death could 
cut short a life of full and happy activity, and this thought 
gives sometimes a mood of despondency to his highly coloured 
world, the fear that underlies the apparent placidity of his 
Earthly Paradise. 

This detachment from impulses which have long aroused 
and divided mankind can be seen equally in his aversion 
to all philosophical or metaphysical speculation, with the 
absence, so apparent in some of his imaginative work, of any 
profound psychological insight. An honest companion, he 
lacked intimacy, and for him friendship could often be best 
expressed by joint workmanship on a common task. This 
aloofness gave him freedom for his incredible activity, but it 
left him ignorant of many powerful passions which both 
distress and stir up the human race. The very circumscription 
of his mind released him from the main Victorian con- 
troversies. He had no teleological preoccupations to reduce 
him to Matthew Arnold’s melancholy. If his approach to 
human conduct was simple it possessed at the same time a 
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freshness and an entire absence of cant. Place the conceptions 
found in his lectures against the atmosphere of Tennyson’s 
Idylls and how untrammelled they seem. A typical expression 


occurs in the passage on “ good health” in How we live and 
how we might live : 


To feel mere life a pleasure, to enjoy the moving one’s limbs 
and exercising one’s bodily powers ; to play, as it were, with sun 
and wind and rain, to rejoice in satisfying the due bodily appetites 
of a human animal without fear of degradation or sense of wrong 
doing: yes, and therewithal to be well-informed, straight-limbed, 
strongly knit, expressive of countenance, to be in a word beautiful 
—that also I claim. 


Of his poetry it is difficult at this time to speak. It is not 
dead, but for a while it has been set aside. The romantic 
tradition, so seldom dormant in our verse, matured in the 
nineteenth century into a major and dominant tradition, and 
in that movement Morris had an individual part. The 
simplicity he pursued in verse, the story-telling such as a 
minstrel might have practised in a medieval hall, has no 
contact with the hard, keen, intellectual complexity of 
imagery and conceit which modern poetry has developed out 
of its own necessity and from the tradition of the meta- 
physical school. Nor does it assist his reputation that he is 
best remembered from The Earthly Paradise, a rarefied product 
of his middle years, where a sense of detachment, not typical 
of his life as a whole, became dominant. Even this poem has 
exceptions, but here if anywhere could the charge be brought 
that he was making things too easy for himself, weaving his 
narratives with a quiet unhurried movement, so that they 
appear dim and nerveless, ‘“‘ Like an old dream, dreamed in 
another dream.” 

Very different is his earliest volume, The Defence of 
Guenevere, with its poignant penetration into the blood and 
tears of life: here he possesses what Swinburne described as 
a mastery in the “ perception and expression of tragic truth 
of subtle and noble, terrible and piteous things.” Incidentally, 
there exists within this volume an almost incredible variety 
of metrical form and ingenuity. At times it has been asserted 
that Morris never recaptured the intensity of The Defence of 
Guenevere, but such a criticism ignores his major achievement. 
For arising out of The Earthly Paradise, and in vivid contrast 
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to its dim contours, there exists The Lovers of Gudrun, his 
rendering of the Laxdaela Saga, which marks his adherence 
to Icelandic literature as an inspiration not only in verse but 
in life itself. He found there a view of life heroic in its resis- 
tance to fate, dominated by action rather than thought. He 
discovered himself in entering into this northern world, as 
can be seen from the lines which he wrote in the manuscript 
of his translation of the Eyrbyggia Saga: 


Tale-teller, who ’twixt fire and snow 

Had heart to turn about and show 

With faint half-smile things great and small 
That in thy fearful land did fall, 

Thou and thy brethren sure did gain 

That thing for which I long in vain, 

That spell, whereby the mist of fear 

Was melted, and your ears might hear 
Earth’s voices as they are indeed. 

Well ye have helped me at my need! 


The view of life of the sagas allowed him to break through the 
hesitations of his middle period to the open-hearted, courage- 
ous advocacy of his own purposes. Poetically they led him 
ultimately to Sigurd the Volsung, where he matured in poetic 
strength in manipulating a theme of epic dimensions. The 
lead that he gave in exploiting the literature of the North has 
never been followed, and the opportunity remains when 
English poetry returns to look once again to more romantic 
sources for its models. It is strange, too, that his experiment 
in Love 1s Enough at adapting the medieval morality should 
have had no successors. Cut away generously all that may be 
considered dead wood in his poetry and more than enough 
remains to re-establish him once that the hostility to the 
romantic tradition has passed away. Even now if his poetry 
is unread there must be many who find pleasure in that time- 
less world which he discovered as a setting for his later prose 
romances which began with The House of the Woljings in 1889. 
They combine in an uncanny way an atmosphere that is 
purely imaginative with a precision and concreteness of 
detail. Their prose is simple and lucid and yet possesses a 
rare rhythmical quality, more individual and impressive than 
much in Morris’s verse. Nothing in later literature has 
precisely the same effect: they seem to arise from a secret 
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imaginative world, all compact of Morris himself, but one 
_ which he knew as intimately as his own library at Kelmscott. 
Their prose was studied by later writers, and Wilde has 
captured some of the effect into his own tales. 

Once one surveys Morris’s work as a whole, and removes 
the false conceptions of his endeavour, it becomes apparent 
that he is closely related to our own age and that much in his 
teaching, and in the principles of his art, remains valuable. 
He stands in contrast to the majority of modern artists in his 
refusal to remain detached from his time, in angry and fretful 
resentment, reducing art to a satire of our distress. Equally 
he was removed from defeatism in social and international 
thought. He could not bring himself to figure out on the 
future mere phantasms of failure. He knew the dangers that 
threatened civilisation and he saw that the artist had to 
contribute in the struggle to resist them, so he attempted to 
find ways by which the earth and man’s life on the earth could 
be fashioned into a more worthy form. 

B. Iror Evans. 


GERMAN EASTWARD POLICY AND THE 
BALTIC. SJ ARE: 


HE greatest chapter of German history lies in the 
period between 800-1400 when the German Roman 
Empire extended eastward at the behest of the Church, 
converting the heathen and claiming the wilderness for 
civilisation. This astonishing movement which in its first 
phase saw temporal and spiritual powers blended in the 
achievement of a mighty task—gesta ecclesia per germanos— 
may be said truly to have substantiated the “ holy ” title of 
the Empire. The true Prussian spirit of discipline and service 
can only be comprehended by a realisation of this accomplish- 
ment, the colonisation of a realm dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary by a warrior order of priestly nobles. Even as the 
Cistercians came in their white habits with black girdles and 
scapularies to rule the sandy terrain of Mark Brandenburg, so 
further eastward these Knights Templar came wearing the 
black cross on their white mantles. There is something awe- 
inspiring about the noiseless determination of this masculine 
achievement. For these were men who knew the living secrets 
of human order and political skill, who manifested the prin- 
ciple of true aristocracy which is power based on self-denial 
and service. 

These soldier-priests and the peasant pioneers who trekked 
eastwards in their train, came from the old Germany of 
nether-Saxony between the Elbe and the Weser. In this older 
Motherland the forms of country have the beauty and 
intimacy of a venerable, undisputed civilisation steeped in the 
details of human achievement and tradition; they have a 
softness and tenderness which, no doubt influenced by the 
penetration of oceanic weathers, mark their kinship with 
the subtler and moodier landscapes of coastal Britain. The 
country is richly differentiated and the spirit of place is every- 
where. But eastward beyond the Elbe the earth is mastered 
by civilisation with a severity which seems to suggest that 
dominion is, or was but lately, in dispute. The oceanic climate 
here confronts and transfuses the continental, so markedly 
indeed that in spring, east of Berlin, trees will be bare while 
those west of it will be breaking into leaf. The Russian steppe 
may be said to reach as far as the Elbe, which river still marks 
the passage from old Germany to the colonial Ostmark. 
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In Charlemagne’s day this colonial territory beyond the 
Elbe was largely swamp and virgin forest. In our time Mark 
Brandenburg is an orderly, almost over-tidy landscape, with a 
beauty that is flowering from the austere sandy soil as men 
learn not only to cultivate and fertilise it, but to view it with 
affectionate eyes and to cherish its differentiations. It is like 
the canvas of a painter on which the light daubs of colour still 
reveal traces of the naked cloth. Beyond the Oder the 
texture is yet thinner and at the Vistula Europe marches with 
Asia under vast skies which were the tent of Jengis Khan. 
The belt of real civilisation which girdles the Baltic from 
Danzig through East Prussia to Memel and beyond it to the 
other Hansa cities, Riga, Reval and the gulf of Finland, is 
narrow. Studded with the monuments of a masterful colonial 
genius, magnificent red-brick Gothic churches, monasteries, 
castles, patrician cities and manor houses, it forms a ring of 
power and defence against the unclaimed Slavic interior. 
This girdle of defence was created by the Knights of the Ritter 
Orden and by the merchants of the Hansa. It included also the 
final outposts of English influence in north-eastern Europe, as 
the archives of many merchant guilds and the annals of the 
Ordernsritter at their headquarters in Marienburg or the 
Vistula testify. From these cities and centres European cul- 
ture under German leadership could penetrate the vast plain 
of Muscovy and ward off all attacks from its Asiatic hinter- 
land. 

The tradition of colonial frontier service has persisted 
along the entire length of eastern Germany through the 
centuries. Resistance against successive invasions of Tartars, 
Mongols and Turks has been the European office of the Ger- 
mans. In this they can be said to be in the heroic tradition of 
the Greeks who frustrated the barbarian at Thermopyle and 
Platza and who first seem to have been conscious of the 
difference between European and Asiatic ideals and of the 
independence of Western civilisation. Since the rebirth of 
the Empire the defence of Europe with its finely differentiated, 
decentralised civilisation against the menace of despotically 
and centrally governed hordes of nomads has been an ever- 
recurrent necessity. In this German arms have always sus- 
tained the first shocks. The Germans have made bulwarks of 
civilisation against the barbarian. And time and again they 
have moved forward across the vast land-ocean of eastern 
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- Europe to anchor their vessels of order, skill and homeliness 
in the midst of the waste. 
An old chronicle tells of the settlers thus : 


They left the sweet soil of their native country and entered 
into an alien land, in which their future was to be, where for many 
years they were destined to endure hardships without hope of 
return homeward even unto the fourth or sixth generation of them. 
They came from a fertile homeland, peaceful and quiet, and pene- 
trated a country of horror and vast solitude and filled with baneful 
war. In a word, putting behind their backs an abundance of 
everything in this world, liberty, home, honour, they accepted 
hunger and thirst, endured infinite poverty, endless discomfort, 
failures and perils. 


The character and psychology of the Germans cannot be 
properly understood without recognition of the historical fact 
of their heroic labours in the European east. The Germans 
are pre-eminently frontiersmen and their martial inclinations 
and search for discipline are natural consequences. 

Nowhere perhaps has this German frontier tradition been 
of greater importance than on the north-eastern shores of the 
Baltic. Sokolowski, a German Balt who spent a long life in 
the Russian service, makes an emphatic affirmation in his 
book The Sanding-up of Europe, when he says: ‘“‘ The most 
important and perhaps the most fruitful result of the World 
War was the formation of the Baltic States in Eastern 
Europe.” 

The four Baltic States: Finland, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania are not Slavic countries. From the time of Peter 
the Great until the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 they were 
members of the Russian Empire, but none of them is Russian 
by race, culture or outlook. The races composing the bulk of 
original inhabitants fall into two groups: the Urugru- 
Magyar peoples occupying Finland and Estonia and the Indo- 
Germanic peoples occupying Latvia and Lithuania. Culture 
was brought by the Swedes, Danes and Germans, who have in 
turn, or in conjunction, controlled the destinies of the Baltic 
throughout the Christian era. As we have already pointed out 
the Order of Teutonic Knights and the Knights of the Sword 
swept the north-eastern coast in the thirteenth century. Riga 
was founded by the Bishop of Bremen in 1201. The Knights 
purchased Estonia from the Danes in 1346. But long before 
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this Estonia, which lay on one of the great trade-routes across 
Russia to the Black Sea, had been settled by Danish, Swedish 
and German merchants and craftsmen. The Hansa had a 
famous trading-station at Novgorod not far from the later 
St. Petersburg, and the Estonian ports Reval and Pernau 
became important cities in its league. 

Reval occupies a curiously interesting position because on 
it converged the two eastward-moving cultural influences of 
Sweden and Germany, the one sweeping clockwise through 
Finland, the other counter-clockwise up from East Prussia. 
The descendants of the German Knights of the Sword and of 
the German and Swedish merchants became the aristocracy 
of the country. With the decline of the Ritterorden, and 
Sweden’s rise to predominance in the Baltic, the territory 
passed under Swedish rule which lasted until 1700. In the 
eighteenth century Peter the Great absorbed Estonia together 
with the rest of Courland and Livonia (now Latvia) into his 
Russian Empire. It was the first apparent attempt to 
organise the great land-ocean of Muscovy. But in reality it 
was the annexation of already organised regions to an 
unorganised interior: ‘ the Czarist state was a state without 
a people .. . chiefly interested not in Russia but in Europe, 
in foreign politics, in the prestige or territory which it could 
find abroad.” 

It was the German-Balts who from now on supplied the 
Czarist court with officers and administrators. Sokolowski 
devotes an important chapter in his revealing book to this 
percolation of Russia by German influences ; he shows how 
a civilisation began to be built up in the great plains, and 
how the effort was frustrated by the fanaticism of the Pan- 
Slavists. These intellectuals later forced a policy of Russiani- 
sation on the far older civilisation of the Border provinces. 
In the Baltic States they could not uproot the powerful hold 
of the German aristocracy on the land, but they deprived 
them of considerable influence by systematically appointing 
Russians to administrative posts. This shrinkage of the scope 
of the Germans in the administration of the Baltic provinces 
had two effects: first it drove the younger Germans to seek 
their careers in Russia itself, which made them vulnerable to 
Russian influences, and second it induced a certain stagna- 
tion amongst those who remained behind. The results were 
critical because immediately before the Russianising period, 
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the Balts were on the point of ameliorating the status of the 
Estonian and Latvian peasants now awakening to political 
consciousness. The Russians crossed these intentions with 
their ruthless system. It was in fact a good example of the 
maxim: “divide et impera.”” The result was the Lettish 
rising of 1905 which was directed as much against the Russians 
as against the Balts. Balts and Russians were driven to join 
forces in the suppression of the rising, and the Balts of course 
got the blame. From now on their relations with the Estonian 
and Latvian peasantry were undermined ; their chances of 
bringing about reforms, of achieving a symbiosis with the 
peasant population were destroyed. 

The important point to grasp in the development of national 
consciousness among the Estonians and Letts was that the 
sense of nationality grew with the accretion of a middle class. 
Until the ’sixties of the last century these peoples were still 
entirely peasant in character. The cities were German, and 
the artisans and craftsmen’s guilds were German. It was only 
during the last quarter of a century that an urban population 
of Estonian or Lettish origin grew up in the German towns. 
The period of Russification nurtured the growth of socialist 
societies which took up the cause of folk identity largely 
inspired by German pastors and writers earlier in the century. 
The bourgeois ideals of the French Revolution however 
flourished in the hearts of this new intelligentsia. Its ideas of 
culture were by no means of local growth, despite the fostering 
of genuine sentiment for local folk customs, but were imported 
from the West. Its mentality was that of a pushing servant 
class resentful against its privileged and doubtless often 
haughty masters and disdainful of their achievements. The 
revolutions which Great Britain and the Allies aided and 
abetted in 1919 were not so much national revolutions as 
social insurrections. English liberalistic views of the sacred 
rights of small nations were sealed in a union with the French 
conception that a nation necessarily connotes a sovereign 
state by the Wilsonian doctrine of “ self-determination.” 
The same triumph of the ideals of the French Revolution was 
registered down the entire length of eastern Europe “ bal- 
kanising” the Austro-Hungarian Empire and creating the 
tangled situation with which we now have to contend. 

It will be remembered that the German-Balts fought with 
the greatest valour in the expulsion of the Bolshevist armies 
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from the Baltic. But the intervention of the Allies on behalf 
of the Estonian and Latvian national assemblies deprived 
them of their due share in the “ self-determination ” of their 
home-lands. The “agrarian reforms” introduced by the 
victorious Lettish and Estonian chauvinists penalised their 
former hereditary masters to the utmost. The great estates 
were confiscated, their pedigree-herds destroyed, their build- 
ings, machinery and apparatus rendered useless. The land 
was split up quantitatively among smallholders, the former 
lords of the manor being reduced to the status of the latter, 
noble families often living in small cottages or outbuildings 
while the ancestral home crumbled into ruin before their eyes. 
A great deal of propaganda has been expended on justifying 
these “ reforms ” and on attempts to prove their benefit to 
the countries concerned. English journalists, ignorant of the 
German language, have been carefully hoodwinked into 
believing in the improvement of agriculture and the general 
welfare of the people. But they have been made blind to the 
main results: the expulsion and neutralisation of a civilising 
force by a vindictive and self-righteous class of national 
parvenus ; the unnatural swelling of an autochthonous urban 
population and the creation of an intellectual proletariat of 
superfluous lawyers, doctors, writers and intellectuals. 
Neither Estonia nor Latvia possessed conditions favourable 
to the development of a peasant democracy versed in the 
technique of co-operative organisation such as that of Den- 
mark. They lacked both the qualities of character and the 
wise educational efforts of the Danish farmers. The sons of the 
more enterprising peasants left the land to seek careers in the 
new State services, the money which might have gone to 
modernising and improving the family farm being sacrificed 
to their education. The countries had to find the personnel 
for the staffing of the new State services; they therefore 
withdrew the best blood from the service of the land and local 
administration to the capitals and central offices. This meant 
an impoverishment of the soil which was not compensated for 
by the settling of land-hungry proletarians in the country. 
The vindictive measures of the “ agrarian reforms ” have left 
the new States with tasks which they are finding formidable. 
With a population of not more than 1,900,000, Latvia, for 
example, has created a university at Riga which is attended 
by 9,000 students daily. The overhead expenses of running a 
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civilisation on these lines are high. The care of the soil is 
inevitably left to less enterprising and intelligent members of 
the population, and the process of “ sanding-up ” described 
by Sokolowski in his book on Russia advances ominously. 

Of the three countries Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the first 
shows by far the most hopeful tendencies. The Estonians, 
in whose veins flows a greater amount of Scandinavian and 
German blood than they are always ready to acknowledge, 
are a steady, fair-minded people who deserve every encourage- 
ment in their efforts to build up a resolute, industrious, agrarian 
civilisation. With their traditional affection for Sweden, and 
their close kinship with the brisk, capable people of Suomi, 
across the Gulf of Finland, they exert a sobering influence on 
their excitable and headlong neighbours in the south. But for 
a country as large as Denmark and with a third of the latter’s 
population the available forces are scarce and it seems ludi- 
crous that the Germans with their overflow population should 
be denied access to this land in which their colonising energy 
might achieve great services to northern civilisation. One of 
the results of the agrarian reforms is that the rural population 
of Estonia is on the decline ; formerly a peasant could have 
as many children as he liked and the lord of the manor would 
care for them ; to-day he can only afford to have one or two. 
The only part of Estonia where population is on the increase 
is in the primitive south-east where a prolific Russian com- 
munity exists. Unless the Estonians recruit their population 
from Germany they will one day find their land populated by 
a people, perhaps Estonian-speaking, but Slavic in blood and 
temperament. And this would defeat their own avowed aim 
which is to make Estonia a member of the Scandinavian 
community. 

One of the prime issues of the Great War was whether the 
Baltic should remain a Germanic or become a Slavic sea. The 
German victories in the east decided the matter. The newstates 
really owe their independence to the successes in arms of the 
Germans. The Bolshevist uprisings and invasions both in Fin- 
land and Estonia-Latvia were overcome with German help. It is 
very doubtful if the U.S.S.R. to-day have any aspirations to the 
reconquest of the Baltic shores. But meanwhile, trading on 
the chauvinist mood of the new countries and their guilty fear 
of German influences, the Poles have set themselves forward 
as champions of the situation in the eastern Baltic. They have 
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more or less proposed their own candidature, for the leadership 
of a Baltic federation. This suggestion has, however, been 
received very coolly in Finland and with some scepticism in 
Estonia; but it is none the less a possibility which the 
increasing difficulties of the economic situation and the need 
for some sort of union may make actual. 

The Swedes, who might very well have taken the initiative 
and applied to the League of Nations for a mandate in the 
Baltic States, have preferred to remain aloof, unwilling to 
assume any risks or to endanger a prosperity compromised 
during the past two years by the effects of the world economic 
crisis. Therefore it is to Great Britain that the new states turn 
persistently for succour and upon whom they depend in the 
event of danger. But Great Britain has only seen in this 
reliance on her goodwill an opportunity to strengthen her 
trade position in the Baltic. 

A wise and long-sighted view must realise that the securing 
of the Baltic for the values of northern civilisation cannot be 
achieved save through the utilisation of German energy and 
German colonial ability. British statesmanship must recon- 
cile the Baltic peoples to the Germans and advise the Germans 
in their dealings with these sensitive and no longer servile 
nationalities. There is no question of a German state 
Machtpolittk. To suggest that Estonia should be governed 
from Berlin is beyond the wildest dreams of German nation- 
alists. But some opening up of opportunities for beneficial 
German colonising energy is essential if the Baltic States are 
to be preserved from decay and Slavic encroachments. 
Should we not strive for a new flowering of European culture 
around the shores of the Baltic, in which the Baltic States 
shall fulfil their destiny in a federation under British-German 
leadership ? Such an issue out of the chaos and distractions 
of the present would bring a great renewal to the people 


concerned and a boon to the world. 
RouF GARDINER. 


This article was written before the German Revolution. Hitler’s repeated dis- 
avowal of imperialism and of any intention to Germanise foreign peoples enhances 
the conviction of the writer that the Baltic peoples have little to fear from German 
policy. At the same time the need of British-German collaboration in fostering the 
North-European character of these countries remains urgent. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK. 
A T the present moment there is a great deal of bitter 


antagonism to the employment of married women. 

Two ideas, of the utmost simplicity, inspire it. The 
first is that if a married woman works she is “ taking a job 
which a man or a single woman could have” ; and the second 
is, that “a married woman’s place is the home.” The usual 
defence put up in favour of married women workers is based 
on the common right of individuals to order their own lives 
in their own way. It is a woman’s own concern, the defence 
runs, whether she sells her labour outside the home or gives 
it for nothing inside. She and her husband alone have the 
right to decide which course is the best for their family. And 
if this is admitted, the contention that married women, by 
taking work, keep someone else from getting it becomes 
no more applicable to them than to any other group of 
workers. 

The further argument that it is wrong for “‘ two incomes to 
go into one house” (which is the next stage of the attack) 
opens up very wide vistas of social change. If it is accepted, 
it means, of course, that no man with an independent income, 
and no man with a rich wife, should stay at work. It involves, 
indeed, the distribution of jobs on the strict basis of need, and 
implies that no one has a right to earn more than what is 
actually necessary for subsistence. Logically and theoretically, 
the case for the married women seems to me unanswerable ; 
but logic is not the thing which is most commonly applied to 
matters relating to women, nor is theory of much use in 
combating bitterness. The facts of the employment situation 
to-day are so stern, and the pressure upon all classes of workers 
is so heavy, that argument is of little avail. 

I am myself a married woman worker and, as such, I am 
conscious of the hostility to my existence. I have discovered 
that my personal rights of liberty of judgment and liberty of 
action do not weigh for much. However passionately I believe 
that I share with the rest of mankind the right to sell my 
labour where I can, I cannot get others to admit it. “ You 
are a married woman,” they say, or think, “ therefore you 
must not be employed.” As if marriage actually put one in a 
civil condition different from that of ordinary citizens, and 
implied a definitely uniform way of life. Experience has taught 
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me that it is not much use to argue upon this point. But it has 
also taught me something else, which is that the position of 
married women workers is a danger not only to themselves 
but to the whole community. I therefore think that it may be 
useful to set out the facts of the situation, and to try and call 
attention to what is actually going on. 

One of the oddest things in our confused industrial history 
is the almost complete neglect which has overtaken the part 
played by women. Nearly everyone, nearly always, seems to 
overlook it. Because they are generally transitory workers, 
and are generally low paid and in subordinate positions, it 
seems to have been assumed that they were more or less un- 
important. Their part in the Trade Union movement has been 
remarkably small, their part in the world of employers has 
been non-existent. In legislation, indeed, they have figured ; 
but even there, there has been a very marked tendency to 
consider not so much their own needs as the effect upon their 
male fellow workers of the protection or restriction, or what- 
ever was in question for them. Even since the enfranchise- 
ment of women this attitude of mind has persisted, and only 
last year the cuts in the Health Benefits (for women only) 
were imposed in the interests of the stability of the general 
funds, with very little apparent realisation of what those cuts 
involve to the lives of the women workers themselves. 

This neglect is, in a way, natural enough. For centuries the 
concerns of women have been subordinated to those of men, 
and even women themselves have believed them to be of less 
importance. Also, of course, it is actually the case that one of 
the importances of women’s affairs is their reactions upon 
men’s (though the converse of this is equally true). But 
however many explanations of the fact there may be, it 
remains very remarkable and, what is more, disastrous. 
To-day, when the whole industrial world is in a state of 
change and confusion, it is more dangerous than ever. At 
one and the same moment new machines are altering methods 
of production, rationalisation is altering organisation, the 
post-war readjustments of frontiers and tariffs are altering 
markets, and the financial tangle of war debts and reparations 
is altering confidence, credit and currency. All these factors 
are complicated, and they are so evident and so alarming that 
attention is focused upon them, with the result that people 
seem to be too much occupied with what ought to be done to 
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have time to consider what is really happening, and especially 
what is really happening to women. 

Events, however, do not wait for international conferences 
or the conclusions of experts; and there is actually going on 
in this country to-day an industrial revolution of the very 
greatest social importance, which the thoughtful public and 
the experts alike almost entirely ignore. This revolution—to 
put it in plain words—is that the women of the country are no 
longer being supported by the men. More and more, with 
every year that goes by, they are being forced into the labour 
market, whether they are married or single, and more and 
more the joint household and the next generation become 
dependent upon their work outside the home. 

It is easy to establish this fact by statistics. In 1921, out of 
a total female population (between the ages of 15 and 65) of 
13,285,000 there were 5,065,000 returned as occupied, that is 
to say I in 2:6, or rather less than 2 out of every 5. To-day 
the total female population of the same ages is estimated at 
13,494,000, and the number occupied (or out of work but 
seeking it) at 6,180,000, which is I in 2-18, or rather less than 
2 out of every 4. This means that very nearly half the women 
in the country to-day are either earning their own livings or, 
at least, contributing to a family budget ; and since that is 
so it is obvious that there must be a large number of married 
women at work. In the census returns of 1921 the number of 
these “ occupied married women ” was given as 693,000. If 
the proportionate increase has been the same for married 
women as for all women, that figure to-day is 820,000; but 
there are a good many indications that in actual fact the 
proportionate increase has been greater among married 
women than among women as a whole. I believe that it is a 
conservative estimate to say that we have not far short of a 
million “ occupied married women” to-day in England and 
Wales. What is more, I believe the matter has now become 
so plain, if people will only look, as to need no statistical 
proof. For everybody knows, in their experience, that married 
women are being driven to try and earn money, and that 
young men have great difficulty in earning enough money to 
support a non-endowed or non-wage-earning wife. 

Those who come in contact with young people know, 
further, how great the temptation is becoming for a young 
couple to marry secretly, or to live together without marriage, 
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because the woman’s chances of good employment dwindle so 
abruptly as soon as she is known to be married. Laws and 
morals and conventions still make a stand against this ten- 
dency, but its existence is plain, and it is the inevitable result 
of the various barriers which are erected against married 
women. 

It is a significant fact that the barriers apply almost entirely 
to the stable and better-paid employments, and vanish at the 
level where cheap labour and casual work are the rule. Al- 
though women are required to resign on marriage from the 
Civil Service, from teaching posts under local authorities, from 
banks and retail shops, and from many of the best-managed 
businesses, nothing of the sort happens to charwomen and 
cleaners. A friend of mine, an expert shorthand typist in acute 
need of work, told me that she had sought it at scores of firms 
in London; but because she was married, she was not even 
considered until she found a firm which offered 30s. for a 60- 
hour week. This firm took her on, and she found that it was 
almost entirely staffed by married women, who told her they 
had drifted there because no one else would have them. 

Now the consequences of this state of affairs are obvious. 
At the best of times, and under the best conditions, it is not 
very easy to be a married woman worker ; but as things are 
it is almost intolerably hard. The married woman is driven to 
seek work because of her need. She is driven into low-grade 
work because she is married, and she becomes and remains a 
black-leg. She can only obtain rates of pay which undercut 
other workers; she lives under such pressure and in such 
poverty that her sickness is unduly high ; and bit by bit she 
becomes an unsatisfactory worker and adds proof to the 
assumption that married women workers are an untrustworthy 
and inefficient lot. The thing is a vicious circle. 

Even vicious circles can be broken, and there are two ways 
of breaking this one. The first way is by a system of family 
endowment, which would recognise the married woman’s 
work within the home as having a definite money value, and 
would supplement a man’s wage according to the needs of the 
family. If this system were in force, it would be possible 
(though even then, I think, undesirable) to restrict the 
activities of married women and refuse to allow them freedom 
of action. But the actual probability of seeing this system 
‘established in the near future seems to me to be slight. 
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The other way of breaking the vicious circle is to recognise 
the facts, to remove the ban on married women and to allow 
them to compete at least on equal terms—in short, to let them 
take their chances on their merits like anyone else. If they 
prove to be unsatisfactory workers, let them be dismissed for 
that. If they can be useful, let them be useful. But to impose 
upon an already desperate or overdriven class the artificial 
handicaps and moral disapprovals which at present burden 
and depress them, is not only cruel and unjust, but unwise. 
It does not stop the work of married women, but only ensures 
that their work shall be a danger to their comrades and a 
misery to themselves. 

Even if the artificial barriers and the sentimental dis- 
approvals were removed there would remain, no doubt, some 
special difficulties in the employment of married women. 
These do not arise very noticeably, it is true, in those occupa- 
tions in which they now have a free run, such as the stage, or 
the medical profession ; but they have an obvious theoretical 
existence. It is very easy to say that a married woman is 
inevitably an unreliable worker. While society is organised as 
it is, she does carry a double responsibility and, especially 
if she has young children, she has many things to attend to. 
This must be frankly admitted, but it need not be exaggerated. 
What worker is there who has not got his private life upon his 
mind? Single women, all too often, have the personal care 
and nursing of their parents to undertake while at the same 
time working for their support; and even men, exempt as 
they are held to be from all such things, have to face the 
normal anxieties and troubles of family life. Some women, of 
course, have large families of small children ; but others have 
small families of large ones ; and because Mrs. X comes late 
and is flustered, why should Mrs. Y get the sack? 

The whole position is riddled with inconsistencies, because 
so few people care to attend to it seriously. The only clear and 
coherent factor as yet seems to be the penalisation of married 
women, and that is a serious menace indeed. We are allowing 
a real social revolution to take place without thinking of it, 
and in consequence we are injuring a million people. And they 
are people who are important, not only for themselves—but 
because they are the mothers of the next generation. 

R. STRACHEY. 


P| 


NADIR SHAH AND AFTER. 


N order to prove the great services which the martyred 

King of Afghanistan, Ala Hazrat Mohamed Nadir Shah 

Ghazi, has rendered not only to his own country but to the 
cause of world peace, it is necessary for me to give a new 
reading of the Afghan mind, and in the narrative so to knit 
his personality as to show his proper place in contemporary 
Islamic history. 

The Afghan, as a Moslem, subscribes neither to the com- 
munist tenets of his neighbours on the north, nor to those 
essentially conservative characteristics of the English on the 
east. Yet he strives to live in amity with both. His faith 
causes him to regard all Moslems as brothers, and he can, 
therefore, understand and appreciate the underlying force of 
communism which would make all men equal. He has also, 
very highly developed, that conservative trait which venerates 
tradition and which promotes a wholesome respect for the 
rights of the individual. Like the Englishman, he says: 
“What I have I hold,” and his home is as much a castle and 
a sanctuary as that of the most conservative westerner. 
He can, therefore, adjust himself to two vitally different 
and opposing atmospheres. In his relationship with the 
Russian, one side of his character is brought into relief. 
When he descends the Khyber Pass the other facet is 
exposed. 

Withal, the Afghan has very strong national characteristics, 
and those who have sought to delude themselves to the 
contrary have only to recall the fierce joy with which he has 
defended his homeland on many occasions to realise how 
intense is his love for his country and for his countrymen. 
And he takes pride also in those things which are essentially 
of his nation. This national pride, indeed, was the secret 
cause of the downfall of King Amanullah, who sought to 
tamper with it. It must not be supposed that the Afghan is 
opposed to modern progress or to infiltrations from the 
western world, for he is not. All he demands is that that 
which is national and traditional shall not be supplanted or 
submerged. To the Afghan, western conceptions of progress 
are only of use when they can enhance and augment the 
national phase. This is where ex-King Amanullah made his 


- great fundamental mistake. He made a hurried journey all 
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over Europe and he returned to Afghanistan with a curious 
medley of polyglot and exotic ideas. 

Amanullah returned to Afghanistan determined to ape the 
West. He knew not how to adapt that which he had learned 
on his travels. He would ruthlessly uproot and discard much 
that his subjects held in reverence and much that had been 
cherished over the centuries. Moreover, he displayed more 
passion than diplomacy in his likes and dislikes, and the 
Afghans groaned. The beginning of the end of Amanullah’s 
reign came with the rebellion in Khost. This was suppressed 
and Amanullah took on a new lease of life. Unfortunately for 
him, however, his Commander-in-Chief contracted a very 
severe illness and was ordered to Europe to recuperate. There 
was more in it than that, for Amanullah did not want any 
wise counsel of his Commander-in-Chief and the court 
hangers-on welcomed his sojourn in France. The moment 
that Nadir Shah’s influence was removed Amanullah reverted 
to his former ways and Afghanistan was in despair—so much 
so that when Habibullah, the water-carrier’s son, raised the 
standard of revolt, the country as a whole surrendered to his 
pretensions. 

Sick in body and sick in heart, Nadir Shah lay in Nice when 
a call came to him from his countrymen. They entreated 
him as a soldier to come to the rescue and to deliver them 
from the rapacity of Habibullah. Nadir Shah was desperately 
ill and well-nigh penniless, but he obeyed the call and even- 
tually arrived on the frontiers of Afghanistan without an 
exchequer, without an army and without arms and ammuni- 
tion, with nothing, in fact, except the prestige of Nadir Shah, 
successful soldier and true Afghan. This, however, was 
sufficient, and gradually he found himself at the head of a 
formidable force. It naturally took time for people to flock 
to his banner, for they thought that he sought to replace 
Amanullah upon the throne, and, in the interim, Habibullah 
did much to cement his original successes. He advanced on 
Kandahar, where Amanullah was still holding court, but 
Amanullah refused battle and fled the country, leaving the 
water-carrier’s son in virtual possession. 

Soon, however, Nadir Shah felt himself strong enough to 
try conclusions with his country’s enemy, but when he 
reached the outskirts of Kabul he found himself in a quandary. 
The wily Habibullah had imprisoned Nadir Shah’s relatives 
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and had so disposed them that any attack on the capital 
would expose them to extreme danger. Nadir Shah had to 
make a fateful decision—and he opened his bombardment. 
Fortunately, when the city fell and Habibullah retired, Nadir 
Shah’s kinsmen had suffered no hurt. With Kabul in his 
hands Nadir Shah might easily have proclaimed himself King, 
but to the behests of the people he replied: “I have come 
here as a deliverer, not as a King. If you desire a King you 
must elect your own.” The country took him at his word and, 
through its spokesmen, declared in as many words: “ You 
are the only man in whom we have confidence. Since you 
say that you are the servant of the nation, the nation demands 
that you continue to serve.” The National Assembly was 
convened and General Nadir Shah was proclaimed King. 

As can be imagined, the inheritance was no happy one, but 
the new ruler attacked his almost impossible task with deter- 
mined and characteristic vigour. When he ascended the throne 
Herat was a no-man’s land, Habibullah was still at large, 
Kandahar was ablaze, the Khyber Pass closed, the army 
unpaid and the State money-chests mockingly empty. Within 
a very few weeks Habibullah had been captured, tried and 
sentenced to execution, the revolt in Herat was suppressed, 
communications with India were restored and, what is more, 
the people had come forward voluntarily and had paid a 
year’s land revenue in advance. 

It was upon this very firm foundation that King Nadir 
Shah began to build up his monarchy, one that is now well 
established and that has produced a steady flourishing and 
united Afghanistan, an Afghanistan that only seeks to be at 
peace with its neighbours. And it is advancing, but not upon 
the paths suggested by Amanullah. Women are being 
emancipated, but in a manner which offends no Islamic 
susceptibilities. Education is in the forefront, the co-operation 
of the clergy is sought rather than their submersion as in 
Amanullah’s time. One of the most recent acts of King Nadir 
Shah in the avenue of education has been to institute free 
travelling schools. These are proving immensely popular and 
are already awakening in the outlying districts a great desire 
for knowledge and learning. In the realm of economic develop- 
ment Afghanistan, under its popular ruler, has advanced 


rapidly. And although in a self-sufficient country like 


Afghanistan foreign trade has never been of great volume, it 
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is estimated that it amounts to no less than {5,000,000, the 
bulk of which is negotiated through the Khyber Pass. Piece 
goods and hardware, however, are imported from Russia, also 
a goodly quantity of oil, tobacco, sugar and even grain. A 
substantial balance in favour of Afghanistan was paid in 
treasure, to the value of {150,000, only a couple of years ago. 

The enlightened monarch looked upon the highways as the 
most pressing need of Afghan trade. Next he addressed 
himself to its organisation, for beyond the well-metalled roads 
that link the God-gifted Kingdom of Kabul with India 
through the Khyber Pass, magnificent has been the endeavour 
in road-making both in the south and the west of the country, 
to join the capital with Kandahar and Herat on the Persian 
border. Nor is the question of laying a network of railways 
forgotten: for although the Afghan railway construction has 
slumbered since the days of Amir Abdur Rahman Khan, 
whose historic and sagacious advice not to build the railway 
till the Afghans themselves could build and maintain it is 
still remembered, it is being reconsidered in as much as the 
modern Afghanistan has now a number of students in training 
for engineering. 

A time, therefore, cannot be far distant when a railway 
line in Afghanistan may make it possible for a traveller to buy 
a railway ticket from Charing Cross to Delhi. The suggested 
line, naturally, will operate in Afghanistan internally at first, 
before establishing contact with the Indian or Russian rail- 
heads either at Quetta, Peshawar or Termez on the Oxus. A 
line would thus run from the capital (Kabul) towards the 
Khyber Pass, but as 8,000 feet up to Khurd Kabul has to be 
surmounted, only a narrow gauge will be possible. Nor can 
there be any doubt of its reaching Kushk on the Russian 
frontier, or meeting the Indian line in Kurram Valley from 
Parachinar to Thal. It is conceivable, however, that there 
will be a break at the frontiers, for very obvious reasons. 

In other aspects of economic development, too, the young 
Afghans, under the guiding influence of the present régime, 
are going forward. French-trained Afghans are already 
assisting in the work of raising the silk-worm industry to a 
high level of perfection. Egyptian and American cotton seeds 
are imported and acclimatised on the Government agricul- 
tural farms ; a raw-sugar factory is working on modern lines 
at Jalalabad in the Eastern Provinces ; woollen shawls of 
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exquisite beauty are being manufactured at Kandahar, whilst 
so successful have the cloth factories been under Afghan 
workmen that within ten years the requirements of the 
entire country may be met by the cloth factories of Kabul 
and Badakhshan. There is more than a mere conjecture 
regarding the tremendous economic potentialities of coal 
mines in the Central Provinces, as well as in relation to the 
immense oil finds in Herat. 

In all these national endeavours the King took a deep 
personal interest. He was literally the hardest worker of all 
men of Afghanistan. From dawn to midnight that modern 
wonder of the Afghans was at work, reviewing the troops, 
inspecting the offices, visiting schools, attending college sports, 
dictating, writing, broadcasting. If I may respectfully strike a 
personal note—he was somewhat of Nowshairwan who seemed 
to know about every Afghan, and never forgot his nationals 
in whatever part of the world they were. His wisdom was 
further proved by taking the counsel of such giants of intellect 
and achievement as Sadr Azam Sahib, Wala Hazrat Sirdar 
Mohamed Hashim Khan, Wala Hazrat Sirdar Shah Wali 
Khan, and that distinguished young diplomat, His Excellency 
Ali Mohamed Khan. Afghanistan of to-day, therefore, with a 
galaxy of brave and public-spirited men, and presided over by 
such a noble symbol of Afghan nationalism as Ala Hazrat 
Mohamed Nadir Shah Ghazi’s son, His Majesty Mohamed 
Zahir Shah, is marching towards a glorious future, with peace 
and goodwill to mankind written large on its banner. 

The important point, however, to note is that even after 
the foul crime of assassinating King Nadir Shah, the value of 
his programme of nation-building was proved by the lack of 
any internal or external disturbance to the Afghan State. 
Submissively and with the full appreciation of his illustrious 
father’s selfless services to his country, the people signified 
their allegiance and loyalty to the present Afghan King, with 
the result that, although a great soul is removed from amongst 
us, his work has remained a permanent beacon of light to guide 
the young Afghans towards the fulfilment of their national 
destiny. 5 

But although all quiet is officially reported in Afghanistan, 
and although any serious outbreak can be effectively dealt 
with by the Government forces, yet anxious inquirers are 
persistently asking whether Amanullah will make a bid for the 
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throne. The repudiated King’s own words, couched in no 
delicate tone, on the assassination of Nadir Shah have 
answered the question in some measure. But for a thorough 
understanding of the subject more intimate light should be 
shed on Amanullah’s chances. His success depends on three 
factors. Firstly, it rests on the extent to which he or his 
agents have prepared certain Afghan regions for his being 
re-accepted ; secondly, what financial and even military 
backing he has to carry on his coup d’état in its initial stages ; 
and, lastly, when in possession of Kabul, what magnitude of 
power can he command to hold the country down, and evict the 
present reigning dynasty. These are weighty considerations. 

As to the first condition, the powerful clansmen in the 
eastern province of Afghanistan who not only led the revolt 
against him, but remained his inveterate enemies even when 
certain other tribesmen, wayward in their antipathy, would 
still not have Amanullah’s name spoken at their tribal 
gatherings, the Kohistanis of the Northern Highlands, whence 
the brigand water-carrier’s son rose to drag Amanullah down 
from the throne, cannot envisage any friendly sentiment for 
him. Even the generally amiable clans of the west, in the 
Herat area bordering on Persia, have no particular love for 
Amanullah—ample proof of which was elicited when Ama- 
nullah’s Foreign Minister, Ghulam Sadiq, flew to the Western 
Province bearing bags of gold, trying in vain to buy their 
loyalty for his master during the revolution. The only remain- 
ing section of Afghanistan where he may hope to have a 
hearing is in the south, where his mother’s family has some 
influence. Regarding this, it is worthy of notice that these 
southern clansmen were so hostile to Amanullah that they 
actually hesitated to join forces with popular Nadir Shah 
against the water-carrier’s son, thinking that Nadir Shah was 
fighting to re-instal Amanullah. 

Thus, from south, north, east and west of his father’s 
legacy, he stands finally divorced as a leader of men, and the 
Afghan king is either a leader or a dead man; although 
Amanullah preferred to save his skin by running away, 
possibly in the hope of fighting another day. 

Ikpat Aur Suan. 
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AFTER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
ES. 


BOUT one hundred and thirty families of English folk 
PA and Scots had by 1783 found their way through the 
dense woods of Pennsylvania and had settled at the 
head waters of the Ohio. They had come on horseback by 
Indian trails over range after range of mountains. Here, at 
the edge of the world, they fought with Indians, built log 
cabins, cleared the woods, and ploughed fields. They called 
their settlement Pittsburgh. With them life was reality. It 
was much like a battle. But they were the kind of fighters 
which no wilderness could long withstand. Then, as they 
gained food and shelter, they began to think of other things. 
Among these things were churches, schools, village greens, 
cottages with flowers at the doors, apple trees and gardens, 
books, games—all suffused with friendliness to an English way 
of living. They wanted that way of living. For some years the 
community grew in hope more than in size. They gave 
English names to their village streets: Forbes, Stanwix, 
Penn, Smithfield. Relentless contact with the frontier gave 
them an intuitive sense of right values, and by 1787 they were 
united upon what should be their first community project : 
they would build an academy. 

All of that was long ago. They built the Academy with logs. 
In time it became the University of Pittsburg. The log build- 
ing disappeared more than a hundred years ago, and not much 
is left to mark that original settlement, for a modern business 
district rises over the site. Yet, through all the growth and 
changes, one thing remains : a way of living that is essentially 
English. The story of how that Academy became the unifying 
ideal, intellectual and spiritual, of those frontier folk is touched 
with epic grandeur. 

They built the Academy, then, for practical reasons, as they 
thought, just as they planted corn. They needed the Academy 
and they needed corn. They had come to the edge of the world 
to stay. There was no turning back to England now. They 
had ambition, religion, and children. Out of such a situation, 
some glimpse of civic greatness ahead was as inevitable as the 
morning. It came, and, in time, fashioned for them from the 
substance of hope the city of their desire: a city in which 
their children, if not themselves, were to grow to the full 
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elevation of their minds, to follow their natural bents, and to 
prosper. The idea was practical enough to make them leave 
the shingling of their own cabins until the shingles were on 
the Academy. 

Those pioneers—the Barrs, Rosses, McMillans, and other 
leading settlers—knew what they wanted. But why did they 
lay such store by the Academy? To answer this question, it 
seems to me, we must get their ideas associated, as they were 
then, with the smell of oak chips and of newly split walnut 
shingles about a log school. We must live in imagination in 
that village and be kept awake at night by owls in the woods 
outside and by the fear of Indians ; feel our arms and backs 
ache with too much work ; and realise that the fine things of 
life—music, reading, science, poetry, and leisure—had been 
left east of the mountains. We must share in the first common 
cultural project of the village and respond with our own heads 
and hearts to the dedication hour of that school. 

Children had been growing up and growing wild, like quail 
in the wheat above Smithfield Street. They might become like 
Indians. But now, no, they were to learn “ the useful arts and 
the sciences and literature.” The charter tells us that. But the 
charter does not tell all. If we had gone to the dedication of 
the Academy we probably should have heard less about the 
useful arts and sciences and literature than about the life 
abundant. No record is left of that meeting ; and if the record 
were left, still we could not get the full import of what those 
folk wanted to say; for when the heart is full and the aim 
high, what a man would say is in his voice and his way of 
telling. , 

There was not much talk, I suspect, at the meeting; but 
such words as were said were direct and to the point. There 
were silences, too, I like to think, when the only motion in the 
room was the flickering of candles. Tired men and women, 
bewildered, yet hopeful, “their eyes turned earnestly on 
Heaven,” were gathered in a sense of victory. Life more 
abundant was on the way. The meeting began with prayer. 
Not much imagination is needed to know that these English 
villagers expressed silent and individual thankfulness during 
that prayer for fat iron tea-kettles swung at their fireplaces, 
for turnips and fish and wild turkeys, for iron ore and coal, 
for wheat and corn and cows and sheep. 

Life was possible and would go on. Better than that, the 
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glory of God and what life would be in the settlement were 
fused in their thinking. The frontier touched sublimity. 
Something mightier than their own wills had them. They had 
met hardships, suffered, worked, and won. That was clear. 
In the chopping of trees, however, for their cabins or for the 
clearing of fields or for boat-building, in the carrying of stones 
for their chimneys, in fights with Indians, and in the hard 
competition for a little money, they had somewhat forgot 
about justice and kindness and life abundant. But now, in 
the candlelight, they were understanding again. God was 
energy and force, helping them with the long day’s work. He 
was intelligence and understanding too, wakening their souls. 

Listen again to some of the names of folk who were at that 
meeting : Barr, McMillan, Henderson, Ross, Denny, Wallace, 
Wilkins, Walker. The names breathe, or purr with 1’s, a 
nationalism and a sectarianism of a northern land. These 
names are of Scots, wide-ranging Presbyterians, born into the 
stern theology of John Knox, whose sincerity had penetrated 
the cottages of Scotland. They shuddered in their responsi- 
bility to God. In the drab twilight of Scotland they had 
learned that some day God would ask, “‘ What have you 
done?” Here, at the edge of the world, in a brighter twilight, 
some day they would answer, “ We are making a great and 
righteous city.” 

There is something about a school that is sacred: a 
responsibility about it so powerful that it makes strong men 
grow quiet. These pioneers, as they sat in the log school, were 
caught by that vague something. They felt a high sense of 


duty. They were seeking God. In the search they found joy 


that could not be told. God was a presence, and wisdom, and 
the possibility of life abundant. The Academy was fused into 
this mood and thought. It was a means to life abundant. It 
was a symbol of wisdom and of spirituality. | 

People in Pittsburgh were so much simpler in 1787 than we 
are now that we cannot easily see through their eyes nor think 
in their fashions of thought. They had more of the woods in 
them. They lived more alone. They experienced more of those 
lonely moments in life when the stars blur and improve one’s 
thinking. The range of their thinking was, no doubt, narrow ; 
but their thought, I believe, was more intense within their 
range, and more original, and they cared more profoundly 


- about their convictions. 
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The first aim of the Academy, then, was the good life— 
spirituality. Wisdom was a part of the good life: useful arts, 
science, literature. But now, though the land was God’s, it 
was also theirs ; theirs to clear into fields on which to sow and 
to harvest, theirs in which to dig for coal and iron and, above 
all, theirs to govern. They would have a kind of government 
called Democracy which was adapted to the new world. 
Democracy was a partnership with God for the right use and 
government of the new land. The Academy should train men 
in wisdom and particularly in the understanding of govern- 
ment, for the new Commonwealth would need them. 

That was in 1787. Years went by and the community grew. 
It spread out past Grant’s Hill and crossed the Alleghany and 
Monongahela rivers. At night yellow windows glimmered on 
the hilltops. A road from the east was completed across the 
Alleghany Mountains. Over it came thousands of covered 
wagons drawn by horses or ox teams ; men and women came 
on foot—all intent upon the free lands of Ohio, of Indiana, 
and of the unknown West beyond. They needed blankets, 
pots, crocks, horseshoes, axes, guns. The townsfolk began in 
earnest to make these things. They gave their names to new 
streets. They built wharves along the rivers. Pittsburgh was 
becoming a city. From over the mountains came vague 
stories of the Battle of Waterloo. After a time the Ohio River 
brought news of a Mexican war. Then came the Civil War. 
But by and by the country settled again to peace. Meanwhile 
the little English city grew still more and prospered. 

Pittsburgh did not know, however, that the close of the 
Civil War had brought with it a new force destined to change 
the city’s character. Already steamboats were on the rivers. 
The old settlers were proud of that. Steam made men able to 
do bigger things; with it their children could thresh more 
grain, plant more land, dig more coal, shape more steel. It 
made men more productive. Then came an idea. For a long 
period people in Pittsburgh had been pioneers. They had got 
used to the daring spirit of that life. They had been learning 
about industry. Here was new opportunity to carry on in 
the old way. They would be frontiersmen, not of the woods 
nor of the soil, but of industry, steam-driven and of propor- 
tions beyond all former thinking. 

The new idea was turned to action. Smokestacks rose along 
the river banks ; the sound of the flail was lost in the humming 
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of machines. Farmers left their farms to take part in the new 
day. The world was asking for glass, coal, and iron. Pittsburgh, 
a pioneer of machine production, was famous, just as things 
happen in a fairy story. After a short time men were called 
from the outside world to help—Italians, Poles, Slovaks, 
Magyars, Czechs, and others. 

For a long time the settlers did not realise what they had 
done. Then suddenly they saw that times had changed. The 
English settlement had been diluted. Pittsburghers found 
that they no longer passed only their neighbours on Smithfield 
Street. There seemed to be no neighbours. It was strange to 
try to be friends with these new folk. With the breaking u 
of the compact community, they saw the old life and the old 
ideals being submerged in the rush for industry. Never before 
had money been made with such speed. There was coal 
to be taken from the hills, steel mills to make, and after 
that the steel. There was pipe to make ; and more glass than, 
it seemed, the world could need ; gas wells to sink and gas to 
use; oil unlimited; bricks and ropes and machines; and 
machines to make more machines. 

In this outburst of action a man’s worth was measured by 
dollars. That was new. To make money was like a game. The 
score was in dollars. Then the aim of life and a high score 
tended to be the same thing; and, unaware, on week-days 
men found that their primary hope was reachable and obtain- 
able. How strangely something had gone wrong! When hope 
can be got down and touched and held, it is no longer hope. 
When it can be defined in terms other than human relation- 
ships, its loveliness gets dull and its meaning lost. 

In 1929 came the crash. It was a big crash—one that was 
more than a slump in securities : it was a slump, too, in self- 
confidence. What has happened? Let us look back. A long 
path is there. At the far end is the frontier with its unbounded 
hope in government. Loyalty to one’s duty as a citizen and 
belief in God were scarcely separable. They were a measure 
of a man’s worth. Not much else mattered. Then woods gave 
way slowly to farming. A glad agricultural era came on. The 
land was fertile. If you wanted anything, all you had to do 
was to plant aseed. Life was getting better. It would improve 
from now on. The whole intellectual and cultural heritage of 
_ England should be moved to Western Pennsylvania farms, 
villages, and cities. That, now, was what mattered. Emerson 
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was only reflecting an appraisal of his age when, in 1832, 
returning from a visit to Landor, Carlyle, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, he said, speaking of these men, “they feel 
themselves to be so rich.” 

What happened in 1929 seems plainer as we come toward 
that year. The industrial age had come in an orderly way. Its 
spirit was action, romance, adventure. We liked that. It sent 
men’s imaginations beyond their accustomed limits. It added 
to our comforts; gave us better houses, food, roads, trans- 
portation, churches, schools, hospitals, and museums. Medi- 
cine and science, both having direct value to industry, 
especially prospered. All of this was splendid. But gradually, 
while men were not half aware of the changes, their impelling 
interests moved from patriotism and religion to agriculture 
and education, and then to industry and wealth. The air 
became charged with plans for getting rich. The thing to do 
was to get rich. 

By “ rich,” though, men did not mean what Emerson had 
meant when he wrote, “ they feel themselves to be so rich.” 
We know what he meant; but do we quite admit that a 
sensible man would define riches as hunger in the heart to 
possess one’s heritage? When we hear, as from another 
world, of a man whose zest in life seems to make the sunrise 
last for him all day, do we count him rich? If we integrate 
ourselves through our work, finding the width and length of 
our personalities, are we rich? Here we are in 1934. Produc- 
tion is still down. A sense of mistiness is in the air. We 
wonder what is to come. Perhaps we are entering a new era, 
an era when, as never before in history, men will give less time 
to earning a living or to the gathering of material things, and 
more to trying to realise the full richness of the common life 
by living it more intensely. 

We are already in an era with more leisure in it than has 
appeared before in history. But leisure, let us not mistake, is 
not mere vacant time. It is not empty playtime. It is not 
laziness. Rather, to an intelligent mind, leisure brings more 
work into a day because it brings more incentive to work. Jt 
1s opportunity for growth. It is the barest beginning, the basic 
element, by which we are privileged to move into our true 
dwelling-places, to discover our spiritual dimensions, to enrich 
life with a vibrant significance not limited to our material 
surroundings. 
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Pittsburgh to-day is a dynamic city. It is finding itself. 
Much of it is ugly ; all of it is potentially beautiful with its 
hills and valleys, its three broad rivers. Along its streets runs 
a full life of strong, peaceful affections. Among these people 
are some 250,000 folk of non-English-speaking origin, eager 
—so much more eager than most of us know!—to take pride 
in the city, to learn its ways, to love it. They are waiting. 
Could we, by a common effort sustained for a decade, reaffirm 
our heritage and draw ourselves into an organic oneness? 
Could we recall a way of thinking, so rich and vital and human 
that it would well up, strike its effect, and cause Italians, 
Slovaks, Magyars, Germans, and the rest of us to say, “ Pitts- 
burgh is my home: its government is the extension of our 
noblest character; here our children are to be what God 
intended them to be” ? We cannot say all of that now. 

What the founders wanted in Pittsburgh was prophet- 
souls ; and, before them, for thousands of years, men had 
tried to invent a plan to bring such souls into society. In this 
long hope they evolved the college or university—Oxford, 
Cambridge, and others—an institution conceived in a desire 
for justice and a passion for righteousness and dedicated to 
the education of youth in such human relationships. 

The aim, then, of the university, the successor of the log 
academy, is not to teach boys and girls how to earn dollars. 
_ The character of its founders left too deep an impress for that. 
The aim is scarcely to teach at all: it is to inspire youth to 
walk in the newness of life toward Heaven’s Gate. It is to 
open windows, revealing in the long reach back what men 
have fought for and prayed for, and what wealth lies yonder to 
round out, to lift up, and to perfect the personalities of these 
boys and girls, touching them, now, with the sublime sim- 
plicity with which Homer told a story of the Greeks, or again, 
with the pipe organ music with which Milton made poetry. 
Above all, it is to waken in them a profound loyalty to a way 
of living—a way with the charm and the honour and the 
stability of England in it. That was the unifying ideal of a 
log academy, and that still is the unifying ideal, adapted to 
wider conditions, to new influences, and to a new age. 

Joun G. Bowman. 


CHARLES II AND HIS HAPSBURG LIP. 


OVERS of English history are very grateful to The 
Times for the curious pictures of the wax effigy of King 
Charles, and for Mr. Tanner’s reference to Queen 

Henrietta Maria’s grandmother, Giovanna de Medici, born 
Joanna of Austria, who gave Charles II his Hapsburg lip. 
Ancestors are a great help towards understanding the charac- 
ters and peculiar traits of our friends in history. When 
Queen Henrietta was a young mother she wrote to Madame 
St. George in Paris to send her a game of jonchertes or spilli- 
kins. Mr. Tanner has set us playing this dear old game. As 
we dislodge the ancestors one by one we pass down a 
“Madame Tussaud’s” of the vanished centuries, and the 
wax figures each contribute something to the idea of the tall 
king we love so well, in spite of his unblushing faults, and 
because of his fun and originality. 

Waxworks are delightful things. They appealed to 
Dickens: Mrs. Jarley is as much a part of life to real livers 
as Mr. Pickwick. They appeal to children, without whose 
zest the world’s curtain would long since have gone down in 
sawdust and orange peel. They appealed to the weird imagi- 
nation of the great Elizabethans, such as Webster, whom 
Bernard Shaw unconsciously praises when he sneers at him as 
“Tussaud Laureate.” To the ignorant, such as the writer, 
it had always seemed a pity that none of Henry VIII’s and 
Catherine of Aragon’s children had any descendants, and so 
the great ancestry of Ferdinand and Isabella seemed to have 
left no trace in our royal line. But now their descendants in 
the line of Henrietta Maria acquire fresh interest, thanks to 
Giovanna de Medici and her Hapsburg lip. Giovanna was 
the daughter of Charles V’s brother and successor, the Em- 
peror Ferdinand I, and grand-daughter and namesake of 
Catherine of Aragon’s sister, Juana la Loca or Joanna the 
Crazy. In fact Charles II’s grandparents with four “ greats ” 
were Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But not only may we include these Spanish great ones in 
our gallery of the past, but that unique character Maximilian, 
King of the Romans, whose wonderful empty tomb we all 
view at Innsbriick, was a fourth great-grandfather in another 
direction. No wonder Charles II was witty and whimsical 
when he had Henri Quatre for his grandfather, and a few 
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steps higher up the ladder the Ritter Theuerdank himself. 
When we were young The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest introduced 
most of us to Maximilian, scaling the lofty spire of the Dom 
at Ulm, or sharing his hobbies and interests of bookman and 
craftsman with the twins Ebbo and Friedel in Schloss 
Adlerstein. How natural that Charles II should delight in the 
Royal Society and its scientific experiments, when he had 
Maximilian and his adventurous Queen, Mary of Burgundy, 
among his forbears. 

We turn a darker page when we pass to Giovanna of 
Austria’s interesting husband, Francis de Medici, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. Perhaps it excuses some traits in Charles that he 
had the dark and murderous blood of the later Medici in his 
veins, and it is well that through Francis’ grandmother, 
Maria Salviati, he was also descended from an early Medici, 
her grandfather, the great Lorenzo de Medici himself. Charles 
was very fond of his beautiful boy, the Duke of Monmouth, 
and of his many other children. As we remember his affection 
for them we seem to see Henri IV on all fours, playing with 
his little Louis and Christine, when an ambassador is un- 
expectedly announced : “ Are you a father ? ” says the brave 
old hero of Ivry: “ Ah, if you are then we will finish the 
game.” Henri’s second Queen, Marie de Medici, lost her 
mother, Giovanna de Medici, in 1578, when she was a child of 
five, and she was brought up by her Uncle Ferdinand’s wife, 
Christine, that exception to the Medici wives who lived to be 
a dignified old widow lady. We seem to know her from the 
wonderful portrait of her in her old age, by Soustermans. 
She had been the favourite grand-daughter of Catherine de 
Medici, and her marriage journey from Blois to Florence was 
long delayed by the sickness and death of her grandmother 
and the sailing of the Spanish Armada. 

Charles’ great-grandmother, Giovanna, had had much to 
try her, and the Hapsburg lip had plenty to make it pout. 
By nature it tended to curl with disdain. Francis de Medici 
was already wholly enslaved to the beautiful and able 
Bianca Capello when Giovanna married him in January 
1564/5. It was in 1563 that Francis had looked up at the 
window of Bianca as he was crossing the Square of St. Mark, 
and had become her “ servant” for the rest of his life. At 
that time Bianca’s husband, Piero Buonventuri, was still alive, 

and it was some years before he was murdered. Catherine of 
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Braganza herself had not a harder bed to lie on than the 
proud Austrian princess. Giovanna was daughter, sister and 
aunt of three successive emperors, and she plainly looked 
down upon the Medici as bankers and money-grubbers. Her 
old father-in-law, Duke Cosimo, did his best to welcome her, 
and Vasari has told us how he himself painted frescoes of 
Linz and other Austrian towns on the walls of the courtyard 
of the Palazzo Vecchio to do honour to the imperial bride. We 
may still see them, though it is not every English tourist who 
remembers that they were painted in honour of the grand- 
mother of Queen Henrietta Maria. 

In the Uffizi there are two portraits of Giovanna of Austria. 
Some of the history books say that she was plain and fretful, 
and no companion to her scientific and artistic husband 
Francis. But the portraits are not plain at all, and unless they 
are as different from her as Holbein’s portrait of Anne of 
Cleves, with the smallpox left out, was from the real lady, 
Giovanna was a woman of blonde beauty with a fine intel- 
lectual forehead. We may many of us remember the big 
room at the end of the Louvre gallery, where her daughter, 
Marie de Medici, is painted again and again by Rubens, on 
whom her fair and rosy plumpness made a great impression. 
It is interesting to note that Giovanna was the first cousin 
once removed of Bloody Mary, and remarkably like her, 
though much better looking: Mary of England was born in 
1516 and Giovanna in 1547. 

Giovanna’s mother, Anne of Hungary, was a noble and 
devoted wife. No doubt the descendants of Giovanna and 
Francis benefited by the Hungarian infusion. The brothers 
and sisters of Francis de Medici were a lurid group in Florence, 
which has given rise to John Webster’s great Roman and 
Florentine play, The White Devil or Vittoria Corombona, and 
Thomas Middleton’s less interesting Women beware Women. 
Giovanna’s father, Ferdinand I of Austria, has been a little 
put into the shade by his greater brother, Charles V, but he 
had many fine qualities. In his youth he was the pupil of 
Erasmus, and throughout his life he tried to do justice to both 
Catholics and Protestants. It is astonishing that in such a 
bigoted age he preferred a married clergy to a licentious 
priesthood, and pressed for reforms at the Council of Trent, 
which were worthy of his friend and correspondent Erasmus 
or of our own Catholic reformers, Colet and More. It is true 
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that he swerved sometimes from the narrow path. He was 
not innocent of the assassination of Cardinal Martinuzzi in 
1551, and his political enemies, such as the Bohemian patriots, 
often drove him to acts of injustice and tyranny. But when 
the fierce conspirators sent Ferdinand the ear of the mur- 
dered Martinuzzi, with its awful tuft of hair, his fine and good 
Queen Anne of Hungary had been dead for four years and 
the want of her gentle influence could be clearly felt. The 
mixed character of Ferdinand suggests many of the traits of 
Charles II, who hated persecution and yet had none of the 
consistency which sticks to principle and defies consequences. 

During most of those sad thirteen years, 1565-78, while 
Giovanna had to see all the love of her husband’s heart go to 
Bianca Capello, her brother Maximilian I] was Emperor of 
Austria. He had decided Lutheran sympathies, and though 
he always remained a Catholic he abhorred the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572. This was an event which must have 
shaken Giovanna in her palace at Florence, for Elisabeth, 
the pure and gentle Austrian queen of Charles IX, who stands 
out so clearly from the pages of The Chaplet of Pearls, was 
Giovanna’s niece, the daughter of her brother, the Emperor 
Maximilian II. 

Charles II used to say to his brother James, Duke of York, 
“ They will never kill me, James, to make you king.” As 
our waxworks of the past come into being, we notice a fore- 
shadowing of this story, though the case is of first cousins 
and not of brothers. Giovanna’s brother, Maximilian II, was 
brought up in Spain with his first cousin, Philip II, and he 
afterwards married Philip’s sister, Mary, a good but bigoted 
Spaniard, who bore him sixteen children. The eldest, Anne, 
married Philip II of Spain, as his fourth wife, in 1570, so 
Giovanna’s Austrian hauteur had an additional stimulus, 
though the lonely Grand Duchess could not have found much 
that was enviable in the lot of the poor young girl, who 
bought the crown of Spain at the heavy price of being chained 
to the inexorable Philip, her mother’s brother. The two 
cousins, Philip II and Maximilian II, were as different from 
each other as their kinsmen, Charles II and James II. Philip 
was bigoted and morose but Maximilian was winning and 
tolerant, and learnt from his fine tutor, Wolfgang Severus of 
Silesia, to see both sides of a question. ; 

One of the greatest boons we owe to Charles II is St. James’ 
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Park. The great love of gardens which distinguished Charles 
we may trace in his Medicean ancestor, Francis, and his father, 
Cosimo, who laid out the Boboli Gardens, which are among the 
loveliest spots in Florence. Sad as her life was, Giovanna 
must have won respect from her original and peculiar husband, 
Francis, for he set up her image, as the statue of Abundance, 
at the top of the Boboli Gardens. 

Francis was impatient, like Charles II: many a time he 
would not leave his scientific experiments to receive “ persons 
of importance,” and “ would often give audience,” says 
Colonel Young, “ to his Secretaries of State, standing before 
his furnace, bellows in hand.” He discovered how to melt 
rock crystal, and he started the beautiful porcelain industry 
which still exists at Florence. It is well that he had something 
to distract his mind from the horrid amours and poisonings 
which seemed to be the destiny of his family. 

The drama of blood and horror, as set forth by John 
Marston, Thomas Middleton, and even the great John 
Webster, seems exaggerated and ghoulish in these quiet 
times, but it may have seemed all in the day’s work to Charles, 
the inheritor of the Hapsburg lip, who had to keep the peace 
among a bevy of rival mistresses. When Middleton’s play, 
Women beware Women, was acted by the Queen’s Players, it 
is to be hoped that Henrietta Maria, who had early storms in 
her married life, could not follow the English! In Middle- 
ton’s play, which had been on the stage since 1613, Giovanna, 
the Grand Duchess, is not mentioned by name, but the Duke’s 
mistress, Bianca Capello, whom he married on Giovanna’s 
death in 1578, is the heroine of the play. In Middleton there 
is none of the striking genius of Webster, but much truth to 
everyday life, as in the picture of Bianca’s old mother-in- 
law. Bianca created a memorable phrase when she referred to 
her mean husband, Piero Buonventuri, as “ the former thing.” 
Queen Henrietta’s mother, Marie de Medici, must have been 
old enough at fifteen to remember the awful death of her 
father the Duke Francis and her step-mother Bianca on the 
same day. Marie was brought up by her uncle, the former 
Cardinal, Ferdinand II, and his Duchess, Christine, and one 
version of the deaths or murders was that the Cardinal had 
prepared the poison for his enemy, Bianca. The stories of the 
murder vary. Some authorities say that Bianca poisoned 
wine, others say tarts, for her enemy the Cardinal. He was 
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warned against the poison by his ring, a gem which changed 
colour at poison. Francis accidentally swallowed death, and 
Bianca followed suit because she would not live without him. 
The Cardinal resigned his hopes of the Papacy, succeeded his 
brother as Grand Duke, married and reigned for twenty-two 
years. Some modern historians are incredulous about these 
old murders, and try to explain them away, but they do not 
succeed. Whatever may be the facts it is hard to believe that 
two previously fairly healthy people would die of a sudden 
illness within eleven hours of each other from a natural cause. 

The great plays on the Medici family murders were written 
very near the time they happened. Both Middleton, Webster 
and his friend Marston had probably had the story at some- 
thing like first-hand. There were many Italians in that old 
dramatic circle of the small London of Elizabeth and James I. 
Not only was there John, the son of Michael Angelo Florio, 
in the household of the Earl of Southampton, but we know 
from a recent work, New Links With Shakespeare, that the 
Diodati family had roots in London and were close friends of 
the actor, Condell. Giordano Bruno paid a visit to London 
about this time, and the list might be indefinitely prolonged. 

The recent play The Venetians, by Mr. Clifford Bax, has 
Bianca Capello as the heroine and the blonde Duchess, 
Giovanna, as one of the characters. The play is wonderfully 
alive, and it makes us feel how helpless the Austrian lady 
must have been to cope with a rival of such forcible and fine 
type as Bianca. Mr. Bax’s play will surely live. 

Perhaps it aggravated the case that Giovanna had small as 
well as great troubles to make the Hapsburg lip tremble. She 
was very extravagant and her accounts would not come right. 
There is a curious letter to her from her father-in-law, 
Cosimo, begging her to keep calm and to take all the doings 
of her husband Francis as “ trifles.” Yet there was something 
fine in Giovanna’s protests, and she had nothing of the walnut- 
tree in her composition. Old Cosimo warned her not to excite 
her husband’s aversion, and told her she was better treated 
than her sisters. He seems to be referring to the fact that 
Giovanna’s sister, Catherine, had married Sigismund, King of 
Poland, after the death of his wife, her eldest sister, Elizabeth, 
and had had the indignity of being divorced for barrenness. 
- That crime could not be cast in the teeth of Giovanna or her 
daughter, Marie de Medici, who had both brought plenty of 
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heirs to their lords, though after Giovanna’s death her baby 
boy died, too. The letter recalls one of the most delightful 
traits of Charles II. At the time of the Popish Plot, when 
everyone was whispering to him, “ Divorce your barren wife,” 
Charles was adamant, and nothing would part him from 
Catherine of Braganza, whom he loved sincerely in spite of 
the many wrongs he had done her. 


O poor Charity, 
Thou art seldom found in scarlet 


Vittoria Corombona says, in Webster’s play, to another 
Cardinal who is her enemy, and Charles’ protection of his 
Portuguese wife reminds us that the actions of sinners some- 
times improve on those of saints. 

When King Charles II strolled into the theatre and 
“walked along the gallery with that wonted large pace,” 
described in the diary of the pirate-hunting parson, Henry 
Teonge, did he know that Vittoria Corombona had been the 
successor, and in Webster’s play the supplanter, of a real 
Isabella, the sister of his great-grandfather, Francis de 
Medici? Murder was a household word in that Medici court. 
Francis’ brother, Pietro, had invited his wife, Eleanora, to a 
quiet meal and then plunged a sword in her breast. The 
historic story of the murder of Isabella, Duke Francis’ sister, 
by her husband, the Duke of Bracciano, is more terrible even 
than the long-drawn-out horror in Webster’s White Devil. 
Colonel Young tells how Bracciano sent for his wife Isabella : 
“When they retired after supper to their apartments for the 
night her husband, while pretending to kiss Isabella, sud- 
denly slipt a noose round her beautiful neck and, after a 
violent struggle, strangled her.” To do this deed he had 
had a hole made in the ceiling, and five men let down the 
noose from the room above. 

Good-bye to our waxworks of long ago. How we love our 
old kings and queens who teach our children in such a 
graphic way the things to do and the things to leave undone! 
How deplorable it must be for the drab republics of the rest 
of Europe with no royal family to cherish and no Hapsburg 
lip and Kings of the Romans to link them on to the old 
Roman empire and the glories of the past! 

Crotitpa Marson. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue DisARMAMENT FAILuRE 


HE publication on February 1st of a British White 

Paper on disarmament (Cmd. 4498) looked deplorably 

like a final, and not very convincing, attempt to reach 
an agreement about disarmament. The measure of failure in 
that field is most readily given by the circumstance that few 
people any longer really believed that the nations would agree 
to disarm, or even to reduce their armaments. In outward 
form the British memorandum made still another attempt 
to bridge the Franco-German disagreement. Its practical 
purpose, if one is to admit an obvious fact, was to delay 
the armaments race, and if possible to keep it within limits 
when it started. An examination of the detailed stages where- 
by the French, German and British Governments—for those 
were the three governments chiefly engaged—reached so 
perverse an end to their prolonged diplomacy, illustrates the 
way in which governments do contrive not to act in harmony. 
The detail, the finesse, the subtlety, and the futility of the 
various French, German and British documents, when read 
side by side in a cold-blooded spirit, are an interesting study 
in the field of pure intellect. What is more interesting to those 
who study diplomacy from a human, philosophic point of 
view is to face the fact that, on overwhelming evidence, 
diplomacy is useless as a constructive instrument for the good 
of man, unless indeed one believes that war and international 
disorder are in some mysterious way good for mankind. 

The very mass of detail in this particular aspect of inter- 
national disagreement tends to obscure a plain and simple 
story. It is more than fourteen years since the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed. In that Treaty the disarmament of 
Germany was prescribed as a prelude to general disarmament. 
The Treaty, as was perhaps inevitable in so elemental a field 
of human activity as war between the nations, imposed upon 
Germany a status of inequality. Germany was “ defeated” 
in the field. She was now made to disarm, but the “ victors ” 
by implication promised that they also in a chastened spirit 
would disarm. There was therefore on the one hand a promise 
of ultimate equality, in the cause of ultimate good sense ; but 
on the other hand no date was given for the redemption of 
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that promise. At Locarno in the autumn of 1925 a second 
promise was made by the victors to the vanquished, namely 
that the 1919 promise would forthwith now be redeemed. 
In Locarno, when the Treaty was initialled on October 16th, 
1925, one spoke with Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand, 
Dr. Benesh and other leading diplomatists who framed it ; 
and one discovered that they all said substantially the same 
thing, namely that the war-time division between “ enemies ” 
and “allies”? was at last eliminated from the diplomatic 
background. During the course of the conference, as by a 
tacit and exalted convention, the words “allies” and 
“enemies ” did not once fall from the lips of any delegate. 
In the room of the British Foreign Office—the ‘‘ Locarno ” 
room—when the Treaty was ceremonially signed on December 
Ist of that year, one observed that the speakers again ex- 
pressed the same aspiration. In the text of the Treaty, it is 
true, there was no reference to the “ equality ” to which 
Germany was now to be admitted ; but in fulfilment of the 
none the less unequivocal understanding in that sense, 
Germany was duly admitted as a member of the League of 
Nations on the next appropriate occasion, namely when the 
Assembly next met, in September 1926. Membership of the 
League of Nations itself implied, or ought to have implied, a 
status of equality. By virtue of such equality, it was one of 
the principal objects of the Locarno Treaty, and was in so 
many words defined in the preamble to the Treaty, to “hasten 
on effectively the disarmament provided for in Article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

General disarmament therefore was undertaken by the 
Powers as a commitment in 1919. Six years later the Powers 
virtually announced that they were now about to do some- 
thing about it. It took another six years of involved diplo- 
macy to convene the projected disarmament conference. 
It did at last meet on February 2nd, 1932. In the late sum- 
mer of that year Germany seceded from the conference on 
the ground that “ equality,” so long promised her, was not 
in fact being given to her, and that the basis on which the 
disarmament conference itself was working was one of in- 
equality as between Germany on the one side and her former 
enemies on the other. The autumn of that year saw some 
highly critical, highly spectacular and highly pompous 
diplomacy, whence emerged in an atmosphere of triumph on 
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December 11th the acceptance by Germany of a formula 
offered by the other Powers, in return for which Germany 
again agreed to take part in the disarmament conference. 
What was it that the new formula offered to Germany? In 
all solemnity it offered Germany—could any schoolboy have 
guessed it ?—simply and nothing else than “ equality.” The 
very word “ equality” was written, as one of tremendous 
moment, in the formula itself. This was at the end of 1932, 
six years after Locarno, Locarno being six years after Ver- 
sailles. On December 11th, 1932, the third six-year period 
presumably began to run. It had run for less than one year 
when Germany again left the disarmament conference, this 
time declaring that she would also leave the League of 
Nations, on the ground that she was again in fact denied 
equality. The open conference having thus broken down, it 
was decided by the Bureau of the conference on November 
22nd that the old-fashioned kind of secret diplomacy should 
now be given a chance of mending matters so that the open 
conference could later be resumed. It was not called “ secret,” 
but “‘ parallel and supplementary,” diplomacy. It consisted 
in the first instance of a Franco-German exchange of opinion, 
the results of which were later crystallised in a written French 
aide-mémoire submitted to Germany, and a written German 
answer ; and in the second instance of a British and an Italian 
statement of their views, as revised by the Franco-German 
exchange, now proved to be abortive. 

The characteristic differences thus again revealed between 
the four capitals are examined below. In passing there are 
two major circumstances to be observed of a general nature 
which illustrate the initial unlikelihood that the secret diplo- 
macy aforesaid would perform any useful service. The first 
was the fact in itself that Germany had now resolutely seceded 
from the conference and had given notice of secession from the 
League of Nations. The observation made by M. Daladier 
on October 17th last: “If one sincerely wishes for under- 
standing, why begin with rupture ? ” was unanswerable. The 
very fact of a rupture starts tendencies and entanglements 
which make the original objects of all the parties more remote 
of achievement. Herr Hitler for example had now engaged 
German prestige in the thesis that no good could be expected 
by Germany of the League of Nations. As in physical war, so 
in diplomatic controversy, Ja victoire intégrale becomes the 
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equally senseless object of both sides. On the other hand, 
few experienced people will deny that in diplomacy, more than 
in other human spheres, intransigence has a way of yielding 
its authors a greater measure of material satisfaction than 
sweet reason. The French aide-mémotire of January Ist 
virtually dropped the former French claim for a “ probation- 
ary” period to be imposed upon Germany as a precedent 
condition of French disarmament down to Germany’s level. 
The British memorandum of January 29th even more pre- 
cisely dropped such a condition, whereby both the British 
draft convention of last March and the plan of October 14th 
last were to that extent amended. Does any realist person 
imagine that the French and the British Governments would 
have dropped that condition, if Germany had remained at 
Geneva and had shown herself sweetly reasonable, instead of 
bouncing out of Geneva and showing herself outrageously 
unpleasant ? When Germany was guided by men of reason, 
namely by Herr Stresemann and by Dr. Briining—and the 
period of such guidance lasted from 1923 to 1932—no one 
in the Quai d’Orsay paid the slightest attention to German 
claims, good or bad. The moment a change was made in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, from a good to a bad temper, both Paris and 
London began conceding German claims. Such in some of its 
aspects, among them the diplomatic aspect, is human nature. 
The other circumstance above alluded to is that even if 
Berlin, Paris, Rome and London had contrived to agree not 
to embark upon an armaments race, the achievement in 
itself would have been valueless except as a possible induce- 
ment to the world at large to resume the discussions about 


disarmament. Disarmament in Europeis, of course, impossible 


without disarmament in the United States, in Japan, in 
Russia. Japan had given notice of secession from the League 
of Nations: the United States and Russia never had been 
members of the League of Nations. Japan was engaged in 
warlike operations in the Far East and was fast increasing her 
armaments. Russia was already embarked upon an arma- 
ments race with Japan. Even in Europe, even in what may 
be called League of Nations Europe, it was inconceivable that 
Poland would disarm so long as Russia increased her arma- 
ments ; and if Poland refused to disarm, it was obvious that 
Germany would be still further tempted to pursue her policy 
of rearmament. In short, the odd thing would be if anybody 
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ever expected the disarmament conference to result in dis- 
armament. It is even arguable that the disarmament con- 
ference hastened on the process of general increased armament, 
for Germany’s secession from the League and her consequent 
stiffened attitude of defiance against the Geneva Powers 
directly resulted from the operation of the disarmament 
conference itself. There is something to be said for those who 
have come to the philosophic conclusion that diplomacy by 
its very nature cannot produce anything but muddle and mis- 
chief. In the history of the world so far it never has produced 
anything else. If one thinks honestly about it, it would be 
surprising if such were not the fact. The idea that the mass 
of Americans, Chinese, British people, French, Germans, 
Japanese, and Russians, for example, in their millions of 
further sub-divisions of classes and temperaments could ever 
act as one man is really rather absurd. Looked at sensibly, 
such an argument of despair is not even depressing. The com- 
plete failure of the disarmament conference, as of last year’s 
monetary and economic conference and of every other 
diplomatic conference that preceded them, makes it the more 
dificult to convene any such conferences in the future. If 
conferences are never to meet, they clearly cannot “ fail.” 
The most hopeful and the most constructive form of propa- 
ganda, therefore, is to encourage a general distrust of diplo- 
macy with a view to lessening the scope of diplomacy. 
Certainly, trade would benefit if left to its own devices. And 
whether the post-Versailles conferences, the League of 
Nations and the other phases of contemporary diplomatic 
activity have made less likely, or even postponed, the next 
big war, is a question that, on the one hand, cannot be an- 
swered, because in diplomacy, as in medical treatment, one 
can never know what would have happened in the alternative ; 
yet, on the other hand, most people have a shrewd suspicion 
that the next war would at this moment be more remote if the 
diplomatic people had done no work at all in the meantime. 
After all, if there were no such thing as international diplo- 
macy, war would be impossible. 

It was on November 22nd that the Bureau of the Disarma- 
ment Conference decided to suspend the conference and to 
allow the “ parallel and supplementary ” offices of ambassa- 
dorial diplomacy to explore a new approach to the problem. 
For more than a month those new conversations were pursued 
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in Berlin and in Paris. On January 1st the French Govern- 
ment submitted to the German Government an azde-mémotre 
to record what practical offer that Government was now pre- 
pared to make in order to attract Germany’s goodwill. The 
substance of that offer was summarised in this section of the 
Conremporary Review last month. The full text of the 
document was published in Paris on February 1st. The 
German answer to it was delivered to the French Govern- 
ment on January 19th and the text was published in Berlin 
on February 3rd. 

Stripped of the subsidiary detail what France proposed on 
January Ist was as follows: (1) In the matter of security: 
There should be a system of effective supervision and control 
of all armaments, guaranteed by the collective sanction of all 
the parties signatory to the disarmament convention, in- 
cluding an international air police force, and an international 
control of civil aviation. (2) In the matter of equality: 
Effective equality should be reached in two stages, the first 
being transitional. The length of the first period was not 
specified in the French document, but was postulated as long 
enough to enable the present German Reichswehr of 100,000 
men based upon a twelve-year period of service, to be trans- 
formed into a new army of 200,000 men, based upon an eight 
months’ period of service. In that transitional period France 
would undertake not to increase her existing armaments, and 
Germany would undertake not to increase her armaments 
beyond the necessary additional material appropriate to 
the new short-term army of 200,000 men. As the German 
changes were progressively effected, France would pari passu 
make the corresponding changes in her own forces and 
organisation, so that at the end of the transitional period, 
the ground would be prepared for the equalisation of all 
armaments. (3) In the matter of armaments: Such equalisa- 
tion of armaments would be effected by a general disarmament 
down to Germany’s level, instead of by Germany’s re-arma- 
ment up to the level of the Powers now heavily armed. As an 
earnest of such ultimate equalisation France offered an 
immediate 50 per cent. “cut” in the number of fighting 
aeroplanes now in commission. 

The German answer to those proposals may be thus sum- 
marised : (1) The suggested system of supervision and con- 
trol would in practice become a menace to security, not a safe- 
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guard, because the fear would remain in German minds that 
the full equality promised for the second period would be 
dependent upon a satisfactory report of the control com- 
mission at the end of the transitional period ; and the control 
exercised during the transitional period would be “ unequal,” 
because there would be something to control in Germany’s 
case, on account of the big transformation from one kind 
of army to another, whereas in the case of France, whose 
arrangements would remain almost static during that period, 
there would be nothing at all for the control commission to 
supervise. The so-called transitional period in short was 
diagnosed as in effect and in intention a “ trial” period, and 
as such was wholly rejected by Germany. (2) Equality could 
be established only by an immediate equalisation of rights, 
not by the interjection of a so-called transitional period which 
might postpone effective equality for many years. Moreover, 
the French proposals, while conceding numerical equality 
between the German army and the French mainland army, 
made no reference to the French overseas forces, which, it 
was to be presumed, would remain as an additional French 
force. (3) The figure of 200,000 suggested in the French azde- 
mémotre as the ultimate strength of the German army was 
rejected as inadequate to the defence of Germany, in view of 
her geographical position, and the length and nature of her 
frontiers. A minimum force of 300,000 with twelve months’ 
training would be necessary for German defensive purposes. 
As for the French offer of an immediate reduction of 50 per 
cent. in commissioned aeroplanes, if it were the case that in 
the transitional period it was the French intention that Ger- 
many should possess no military aircraft at all, the difference 
between a I00 per cent. cut and a 50 per cent. cut was of no 
practical interest to Germany. 

The effect, therefore, of the Franco-German exchange of 
views was the establishment of a complete deadlock. In that 
circumstance the British Government set about the formula- 
tion of new proposals such as might attract the interest of 
both France and Germany. The British proposals were circu- 
lated to Berlin, Paris and the other capitals that had been 
represented at the disarmament conference and were pub- 
lished on February 1st. On February 6th Sir John Simon 
reviewed their purpose in a long statement he made to the 
House of Commons. Concurrently with the publication of the 
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British White Paper a statement was issued in Rome express- 
ing Signor Mussolini’s suggestions for solving the problem 
created by the Franco-German deadlock. There were certain 
points of similarity between the British and the Italian 
statements, although the Italian statement contained less 
detail. 

The British proposal was, no doubt consciously, framed in 
the conviction that if it proved to be ineffective as a means of 
inducing general agreement, then the cause of disarmament 
must be regarded as irrevocably lost. The memorandum was 
divided into two parts, the first being devoted to an exposi- 
tion of general principles and of the gravity of the choice that 
lay before the world, and the second outlining certain specific 
detailed suggestions for a disarmament convention. 

In the first part the premise was made that the post-Nov- 
ember 22nd exchanges, although useful, had not produced a 
“ firm basis of agreement,” and that a resumption of the con- 
ference at Geneva “ without any new directive suggestions ” 
would merely lead to further disappointment. Next, it was 
conceded that the British Draft Convention of last March 
now needed adjustment if agreement were to be reached, 
because it was now clear that a solution was no longer attain- 
able which involved the abolition by the whole world of such 
weapons as were withheld from Germany. The British object 
now, therefore, was to attempt what still could be regarded 
as possible. It was the conclusion reached by the British 
Government that it was no longer a practical policy to dis- 
criminate against Germany by denying to her certain arms 
permitted to other Powers; and that, as it was now estab- 
lished that the other Powers were unwilling to disarm to 
Germany’s present level, the world was faced with two prac- 
tical alternatives, namely: (1) to reach agreement in a con- 
vention which would involve the abandonment of certain 
classes of weapons by the most heavily armed Powers; or 
(2) to reach agreement on the basis that the most heavily 
armed Powers, while unable or unwilling to disarm, would at 
any rate undertake not to increase their present armaments. 
It was the first alternative that the British Government urged 
the other governments to adopt. To achieve that object 
specific proposals were made in the second part of the White 
Paper under the three heads: (1) security; (2) equality of 
rights ; and (3) disarmament. 
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The detailed proposals may be thus summarised: (1) 
Security. His Majesty’s Government regard the present form 
of the security provisions contained in the first four articles 
of the British Draft Convention as one of great importance, 
but they would suggest the addition of three further articles, 
one of which would be the present Article 89 of the Draft 
Convention (declaring that the loyal execution of the Con- 
vention is a matter of common interest to the signatories), the 
second an Article providing for immediate consultation in the 
event of the Permanent Disarmament Commission reporting 
the failure by one of the parties to execute loyally the Con- 
vention, and the third defining the object of such consulta- 
tion, namely to exchange views as to the steps to be taken to 
“restore the situation.” These provisions would emphasise 
the inescapable duty of the signatories of the Convention to 
prevent or to remedy any violation of it, and when taken 
together with the German Chancellor’s proposal for the 
conclusion of pacts of non-agression, would present a sum 
total of security worthy of general acceptance. (2) Equality 
of rights. His Majesty’s Government declare that the prac- 
tical application of the principle of equality of rights is no 
less essential in an agreement than that of the principle of 
security. (3) Disarmament. Attention is drawn to the volun- 
tary renunciation by the German Chancellor in the course of 
the recent conversations of offensive weapons, although the 
heavily armed states might not be willing to abandon their 
existing armaments. It therefore follows that a positive 
contribution to disarmament by the heavily armed Powers 
would help to bring the scale down all round and should 
logically reduce the demands which Germany might other- 
wise be disposed to put forward. His Majesty’s Government 
consequently put forward the following proposals on the 
assumption that the agreement should last for ten years: 

(a) Effectives. The Draft Convention suggested 200,000 
men with eight months’ service as the average daily effectives 
stationed in the home country for France, Germany, Italy 
and Poland. Germany claims 300,000 with twelve months’ 
service. His Majesty’s Government consider that it is the 
principle of parity rather than the actual figures which is 
important and think that it should not be too difficult for 
these States to find an accommodation between 200,000 
(which they believe is preferred by the majority of the 
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Powers concerned) and 300,000. They would be prepared 
also to acquiesce in the longer period of service if such is the 
general desire. The process of standardisation at the agreed 
figure should be completed in four years. Military training 
outside the army of men of military age should be prohibited 
and the prohibition checked by permanent and automatic 
supervision. 

(b) Land War Material. Attention is called to the fact that 
under the Draft Convention restrictions on Germany in the 
matter of anti-aircraft guns would disappear. Maximum 
calibre of guns in permanent frontier and fortress defensive 
systems to be fixed by international agreement. Tanks. 
Tanks over 30 tons to be destroyed by the end of the first 
year, over 20 tons by the end of the third year and over 16 
by the end of the fifth year. Further international examina- 
tion as contemplated in Article 21 of the Draft Convention 
should be undertaken and completed by the end of the third 
year. His Majesty’s Government for their part would agree 
to the new German short-service army being equipped with 
tanks up to six tons, which, Germany maintains, are neces- 
sary for defensive purposes. Mobile Land Guns. His Majesty’s 
Government would still prefer to adhere to a maximum limit 
of 115 mm. as provided for in the Draft Convention Article 
19, but are prepared, in order to secure prompt and general 
agreement, to concur in the new German short-service army 
being equipped with 155 mm. guns which Germany main- 
tains are necessary for its defensive armament. Guns over 
350 mm. to be destroyed by the end of the first year, over 
220 mm. by the end of the fourth year and over 155 mm. by 
the end of the seventh year. 

His Majesty’s Government are prepared to agree to corre- 
sponding arrangements for Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria 
in respect of mobile artillery and tanks. 

(c) Air Armaments. If the Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission has not decided on abolition at the end of two years, 
all countries should be entitled to possess military aircraft. 
Countries to increase or reduce, as the case might be, by 
stages in the following eight years so as to attain eventually 
the figures in the table annexed to Article 41 or some other 
figures to be agreed upon, Germany acquiring parity with the 
principal air Powers by these stages. Corresponding provi- 
sions for other Powers not now entitled to possess military 
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aircraft. Apart from this adjustment articles 34-41 are 
maintained intact. 

(4) Naval Armaments. His Majesty’s Government stand 
by the Naval Chapter of the Convention, but are prepared 
to make proposals for a simpler arrangement if thought 
necessary in view of the near approach of the 1935 Naval 
Conference. 

(e) Supervision. His Majesty’s Government will, if agree- 
ment is reached on all other issues, agree to the application 
of a system of permanent automatic supervision to come into 
force with the obligations of the Convention. 

In a concluding paragraph His Majesty’s Government 
point out that their proposals have been framed so as to meet 
essential claims on all sides and to promote general agree- 
ment; and emphasis is laid on the view of His Majesty’s 
Government that the return of Germany to Geneva and to the 
League of Nations should be an essential condition of the 
agreement. 

The Italian proposals, which in substance had been shown 
to Sir John Simon in Rome on January 3rd, were likewise 
published on February 1st. In their turn they were made in 
the form of a general argument followed by certain specific 
suggestions. The argument was that the armed Powers had 
now proved that they would not disarm ; that equality could 
no longer be denied to Germany ; that unless armaments were 
limited by agreement, there would begin a process of re- 
armament without check; and that Italy was in favour of 
disarmament, not rearmament, if possible on the general 
lines of the British Draft Convention of March 1933. The de- 
tailed proposal was that a convention should now be signed 
for a limited period only, to end in 1940; that the German 
claim for a 300,000 army on a short-term basis be accepted ; 
that the land armaments of the other Powers be stabilised on 
the present level; that the expenditure of those other 
Powers on armaments be stabilised at the present level, 
subject to the need of replacements and the completion of 
defensive works now in progress ; that chemical warfare and 
the bombardment of civilian populations be prohibited ; and 
that the question of naval armaments be reserved for dis- 
cussion at the naval conference of 1935. On the criterion, 
therefore, of the three heads under which the British pro- 
posals were made, it appeared to be the Italian view that 
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(1) security would be given to France for the duration of the 
convention by reason of her retention of her present arma- 
ments ; and in addition there would be the security afforded 
by the Pact of Rome and thé Locarno Treaty ; (2) adequate 
equality would be given to Germany by reason of the accept- 
ance of Germany’s own figure for her army ; and (3) in the 
state of actual armaments the best result now possible would 
be achieved by stabilisation on present levels and by the 
prevention of an armaments race. 

As a rider to those proposals, Italy suggested that Germany, 
in acknowledgment of the satisfaction of her claims, should 
return to Geneva to sign the disarmament convention and 
should withdraw her notice of secession from the League of 
Nations ; and that the four Powers should now meet to dis- 
cuss the situation, other principal Powers being invited also 
to take part in the discussions. 

As these lines were written, the said four Powers were 
resting from their labours. The British proposals were im- 
partially ridiculed in the German and in the French press, but 
the governments of those two countries were in theory en- 
gaged upon an examination of the proposals. There was little 
evidence that the German Government was therein deeply 
engaged, even though Herr Hitler, on January 3oth, an- 
nounced that he would examine the British proposals “ with 
the greatest of goodwill.” In so far as any French Govern- 
ment could survive more than a week, it was chiefly engaged 
in quelling the riots that ravaged Paris, or in conducting a 
tariff and quota war with the British Government. 

Indeed, the spectacle of government in Europe, as it met 
the eye of a casual observer in the middle of February 1934, 
was one that almost froze the hope that springs eternal. If 
it did not spring eternal, it no doubt would never spring at all. 
On the face of high diplomacy, the Governments of France, 
Great Britain and Italy were making proposals to prevent 
German rearmament, the while they knew that Germany 
was already rearming. Austria plunged into civil war on 
February 12th. The French Government—each succeeding 
French Government—was at loggerheads with the German 
Government about the next war and was at loggerheads with 
the British Government about present Franco-British trade. 


GrorcEe GLaAscow. 
February 15th, 1934. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.* 


William Wordsworth is always a subject of extraordinary 
interest, both as a thinker and a poet. Born in 1770, dying 
in 1850, he lived through successive periods that showed the 
capacity of England and the continent of Europe respectively 
to assume wide differences of political and social change. 
When Wordsworth was a child of ten the old monarchy of 
France still subsisted in almost unchanged form ; he lived to 
see in action the French Revolution, the Napoleonic era, the 
Industrial Revolution in England attaining its height, the 
reaction on the Continent that followed the field of Waterloo, 
the revolution in England that consisted in the peaceful 
passing of the Reform Act in 1832, the growth of education 
that began in the starting of government grants in 1833, the 
attack upon the social horrors that accompanied the Industrial 
Revolution, and he lived also to see 1848, the year of revolu- 
tions on the Continent that was the answer to the terrible 
social and political reaction of the more than thirty years 
that followed the disappearance of Napoleon. Wordsworth 
saw all that was to be seen in the old non-mechanised world, 
and even in respect of mechanical changes he saw the advent 
of steam and the railways. He was in the position to prophesy 


* The Later Wordsworth, by Edith C. Batho. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
VOL. CXL. 24 
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the conditions of a totally new world. In fact he was a man of 
vast intellectual power who, from first to last, looked sanely 
on a world of apparent instability, and discerned in it not 
chaos but growth. Miss Edith Batho, in her able book in 
which she discusses at great but legitimate length the “ later 
Wordsworth,” says : 


It is clear that in his later years Wordsworth had not lost in any 
true sense of the word his enthusiasm for liberty and humanity, 
though he was, not unnaturally, more conscious of the danger which 
beset them than in his youth. It is equally clear that his mind 
had not closed or become rigid: all the Liberals and Radicals of 
his own day who talked with him bear independent witness to 
his candour and readiness to consider the arguments and point of 
view of the other side—Mill and the Benthamites, J. J. Tayler, 
Crabb Robinson, have been quoted, and others might have been 
added to the list; it is chiefly the illiberal dogmatism of later 
writers, their insistence on shibboleths and ignoring, if not 
ignorance, of historical circumstances, which have fixed upon him 
the reputation of a narrowing and stiffening reactionary, a High 


Church Tory of the dullest kind. 


Wordsworth was not a party man. He distrusted the Whigs, 
but he was in agreement over many things with the advanced 
Radicals, and especially about Poor Law and the over- 
centralisation of Government. He would have been delighted 
with modern Poor Law developments and the splendid work 
now being done by the modern local authorities. Miss Batho 
states with truth that his political development “‘ was a 
consistent development ” and she goes on to show that that 
was the case also in his religious development. In an ironic 
passage of real value, Miss Batho says : 

The conclusion most frequently put forward at present, that 
Wordsworth’s increasing attachment to the outward forms of 
religion was one symptom of a decay in his poetical, spiritual and 
intellectual powers, tells us rather more about the critics who favour 
it than about Wordsworth: that they cannot conceive how a 
man can develop as he did, religiously as well as politically, unless 
his powers of mind have decayed. But the unfortunate truth is 
that men of great powers do refuse to accept or retain the opinions 
which we think they ought to hold, and their refusal is no more a 
sign of decay in them than, let us hope, our refusal to conform with 
them is a sign of blindness and decay in us. 


That is an unanswerable passage. The sane mind of Words- 
worth adopted its inevitable path, the path of conscience and 
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character, to the very end. He was not a Lost Leader at all. 
He was a thinker who thought in poetry ; he was, or believed 
that he was, a spokesman of the people. The late Professor 
Saintsbury, the greatest critic of our age and possibly of all 
modern times, says of Wordsworth and Coleridge : 


Both were poets of the very highest power, the interval 
and inequality between whose best and worst poetry is vast 
and very nearly incomprehensible. . . . There is now no 
difficulty, except to those who either do not possess critical 
power or decline to use it, in detecting, so far as such things 
can ever be detected, the secret of Wordsworth’s poetical 
inequality. It is that his poetical power, though of the intensest 
and noblest, was very narrow in its possibilities of application, 
and that, reinforcing a native arrogance with an acquired theory, 
he thought it capable of being applied almost universally. It was 
his mission to reverse the general tendency of the eighteenth 
century by averting the attention from towns, manners, politics, 
systems of philosophy, and directing them upon the country, 
nature, the inner moral life of man, and religion. Occasionally a 
sort of splash of that limited but magnificent poetic genius of his has 
fallen beyond the usual circle ; more often he has endeavoured to 
extend the circle at the expense of the power. Perhaps twice only, 
in Tintern Abbey and in the Ode on Intimations of Immortality, is 
the full, the perfect Wordsworth, with his half-pantheistic worship 
of nature, informed and chastened by an intense sense of human 
conduct, of reverence and almost of humbleness, displayed in the 
utmost poetic felicity. And these two are accordingly among the 
great poems of the world. 


The native arrogance that Professor Saintsbury detected 
was undoubtedly there, the arrogance of genius always sup- 
pressed, but always there in the manifestation of his superb, 
calm brain and character, and in his belief not only in 
himself, but in the human race for whom, as he believed, he 
was the chosen spokesman. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * * * 


PRT AND ARTIFICE IN SHAKESPEARE.* 


The first consideration of Dr. Stoll’s book is its title, Art 
and Artifice in Shakespeare. “‘ Art”? may be defined as the 


* Art and Artifice in Shakespeare: A Study in Dramatic Contrast and Illusion. By 
Elmer Edgar Stoll, Professor of English in the University of Minnesota. Cambridge 


University Press. 
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creative faculty in man, and “ artifice ” as the means to that 
end. Shakespeare is the artificer who brings to his creation 
a unity of truth and beauty; contrast and illusion are his 
tools: “ Then there is mirth in heaven, when earthly things 
made even atone together.” Dr. Stoll has produced an 
exhaustive series of essays on the above subject, delivers a 
vigorous attack on what he considers the trend of modern 
scholarship, and illustrates his theories by a detailed examina- 
tion of Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet. It is a book that 
deserves careful consideration. 

In all studies of Shakespeare and his work, as it seems to 
the present writer, the man and his genius must occupy the 
foremost place. He is the key to his work. Many modern 
critics regard his work objectively, not subjectively, neglect- 
ing the dramatist’s own humanity. Yet never was one more 
human and it is that very quality that endears him not only 
to his own nation but to all the world, west to east. It must 
always be taken into account, however, that he was writing 
for the public of his day, whom he knew so well, and his 
success depended largely on his audience. His plays were in 
demand, and it was often necessary to curtail them, so as to 
bring them into a given time, say a two hours’ performance. 
There is no doubt as to his hasty methods, and his frequent 
discrepancies. The critics seize upon this and try heaven and 
earth to elucidate the seeming error. There is too much 
anatomising and psychologising at the present day. Many 
centuries ago St. Paul warned his hearers not ‘to be 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.”” Sometimes, 
we moderns overload a thought, and so deprive it of that 
simplicity which is the very core of Shakespeare and the 
Bible. 

The play, or rather the poetical and dramatic tragedy of 
Othello, is a study in contrast and illusion, the theme being 
the contrast between the jealousy of hate and the jealousy of 


love, both of which are travelling to journey’s end, Emilia 


and Cassio being the route thereto. All tragedy must of 
necessity be an exaggeration of the ordinary, in life or in 
drama, and can only be accounted for psychologically, the 
mind being obsessed by a dominant thought or desire. 
Shakespeare builds on the known nature of Othello, a man 
apparently free from jealousy, or “ not easily jealous,” and 
makes passion, the heritage of his race (and here psychology 
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comes in), besiege the noble mind, and he falls a victim to 
the villainy of Iago, of whose honesty he is fully convinced. 
We find in Macbeth the same disability : “‘ There’s no art to 
find the mind’s construction in the face : he was a gentleman 
on whom I built an absolute trust.” It was that very trust in 
Iago which proved Othello’s downfall. Shakespeare employs 
this hidden jealousy of Othello for the purpose of dramatic 
art, as an artifice, not of nature as we know it, but an 
acceleration of nature. We cannot fail to realise that the 
whole tragedy turns on the psychology of Othello. Dr. Stoll 
holds that dramatic contrast and illusion, light and shade 
as we would term it, is Shakespeare’s method of construction, 
not psychology, which at present may be overworked and 
takes from man free will. But it surely has its place in drama 
as much as or more than the supernatural, an artifice Shake- 
speare constantly uses and on which he builds his plot: 
without the Ghost in Hamlet the whole fabric would have 
collapsed, but hand in hand with the psychology of the 
Prince it falls on prepared ground and starts the tragedy of 
the play. So in Macbeth, the witches do not appear to Lady 
Macbeth, but to the ambitious, weaker nature of her hus- 
band, and his psychology receives and transmits it to his 
wife. 

Dr. Stoll’s criticism is a little difficult to follow or fully 
grasp, as it is so mingled with the opinions of, and quotations 
from, other critics of the works of Shakespeare, and it is 
especially difficult to those who are not conversant with Dr. 
Stoll’s earlier books on the same topic. But after all, “‘ the 
play’s the thing,” meaning the situation, the poetry, and the 
whole esthetic unity of the play, since the aim of all drama 
should be to hold the mirror up to nature whereby we may see 
ourselves, whether in tragedy or comedy, as others see us. 
And the supreme genius of Shakespeare lightens all he touches 
with a poetry which unifies, and convinces, so that even 
Othello, a murderer and self-murderer, remains a hero who 
“loved not wisely but too well.” Those who love and study 
Shakespeare, as Dr. Stoll does, they, and they perhaps alone, 
“ will know of his doctrine,” meaning his Art and his Artifice, 
his creative faculty and his methods of making his creations 


live. 
S. pE M. 
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This is a solid book, attractive, provoking, and very good 
reading. The writer is no exponent of a religious “ stunt,” 
but gives a straightforward account of himself, and shows 
how all the philosophy and psychology of which America is 
capable failed to meet his real needs. He unfolds in clear 
language, devoid of mannerisms, not only the “ Why,” but 
the “How” of a way of life which is transforming. He 
writes as a business man (who has been in turn engineer, 
journalist and advertising agent), as a one-time pagan, egoist 
and philosopher, and the book will make a distinct appeal to 
men of business affairs as well as to idealists. 

The author describes how he met and responded to the 
challenge of a practical Christianity, resulting in the solution 
of his personal problems, and the last part of the book is 
given up to the wider application of the challenge, and sets 
forth the possibilities of a new quality of life in political, 
industrial, religious, economic, national and racial affairs. 
Many spiritual autobiographies are apt to leave behind 
them mournful echoes of egotism and introspection. This 
book conveys the healthy glow of confident and courageous 
living. 

Life had not evolved according to the author’s hopes and 
plans, and he sought various ways of escape from the resulting 
disillusionment and confusion, chiefly in work and other 
“false gods,” until financial losses determined him to seek 
the real meaning and purpose of life. He had tried Egotism, 
Humanitarianism and Theism, without finding any answer 
to his questions. Life, he concluded, must be intended for 
the growing of souls, and he wrote a book to prove the theory, 
only to learn through its reception that the world cannot be 
converted to a mode of thought, though it may be won 
to a way of life. His philosophy did not result in any new 
way of living, science and spiritualism left his problem still 
unsolved. 

Finally, when he met the Group Movement, he discovered 
that the soul-qualities for which he sought were not mental 
but moral qualities. “I found that a man had simply to step 
out of his own light to become immediately and keenly con- 
scious of the presence of God.” Truth came to him in the 


* I Was a Pagan. By V. C. Kitchen. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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acceptance of a sharing fellowship and in obedience to God’s 
guidance. There resulted a new happiness in home life, and 
a new quality in his relationships with other people ; while 
following upon his experience of Christ there came a clearer 
understanding of Christian theology. “ Pagan’s Progress ” 
might well have been the alternative title of a book whose 
story proves that human nature can be changed—not by a 
method, but by a power. 


L, K, G. 


PROFESSOR. MURISON’S ILI4D* 


Professor Murison has now added his first instalment of the 
Iliad to his translation into English verse of the Odes of Pindar, 
of Horace and his translation into English hexameters of Virgil’s 
Bucolics and Georgics. His energy is unconquerable, and what- 
ever we may think of the expediency of rendering Virgil’s 
Bucolics and Georgics into English hexameters there can be 
little doubt that it is the right way to deal with Homer. The 
test is the reading of the great rhapsody so rendered. Occa- 
sionally we get a phrase that some purists would not have 
used—“ crook-counselling Kronos” is an example—but the 
real test is reading. Professor Murison holds that “‘it is the only 
English metre capable of representing Homer with a reason- 
able measure of success.”” He knows well the arguments against 
and for the hexameter and the complex argument is not yet 
resolved by experts in prosody. The latest translator writes : 


Pending a reasoned analysis by experts, a mere practitioner may 
be permitted to suggest that the question is not to be solved by 
argument, that the difficulties are but slightly (if at all) inherent 
in the hexameter itself, and that the most hopeful line of advance 
lies in the free extension of the course adumbrated by Oliver 
Goldsmith (Essay, xviii). . . . Once more I have adhered closely to 
the original text, trusting to find expedients to neutralise the 
effects of the inevitable restriction, and encouraged by the spon- 
taneous approval of highly competent scholars. While I have kept 
in view the main principles of Homeric translation inculcated by 
Matthew Arnold, I have often felt unable to rely on his teaching in 
details. 


* The Iliad of Homer rendered in English Hexameters, by Alexander Falconer 
Murison. Vol. I: Books i-xii. Longmans, 
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“The practitioner,” that is to say a writer who has the 
Greek text in his heart as well as in his mind and thinks in 
the wonderful Greek of six or more centuries before our era, 
justifies his choice by the very fact that the story as rendered 
by Professor Murison keeps its essential nobility, its detach- 
ment that raises the poet far above the gods and men that he 
depicts and yet is as readable and delightful as any translation 
can be. 

The Greeks were drenched with the Homeric spirit and the 
Homeric metre from the time (it is almost safe now to adopt 
Dr. Leaf’s theory) that “an official copy of Homer was made 
in Athens in the time of Solon and Persistratus” through the 
classical age and down to the first century of the Christian 
era in the Troad. Dr. Sandys truly adds that from the 
Athenian age to the present day, the study of Homer has 
never ceased. There is something about this mysterious 
author that seems to be more than human. Dr. Sandys says 
that Sophocles in his dramas reproduces “ the Homeric spirit. 
He is also Homeric in the ideal, yet human, conception of his 
characters, and in the calm self-control, which characterises 
him even in scenes of violent excitement.” The same can be 
said of Shakespeare in King Lear, Macbeth, Othello and in 
Midsummer Night's Dream. He is a creator in the Homeric 
or the Sophoclean sense. Both gods and men are his children. 
Cardinal Newman in his famous essay on “ Poetry, with refer- 
ence to Aristotle’s Poetics” has various things to say about 
the [/iad which seem to confirm Professor Murison’s choice of 
metre. This metre seems capable of dealing with the “vulgari- 
ties of old Phcenix in the ninth Jad” which Newman 
attributes to “the wantonness of exuberant genius.” This 
great critic justifies in the case of Homer as in the case of 
Shakespeare the introduction of ‘“unpoetical matter” as 
a method of relief. The present writer believes that this relief 
can be expressed in hexameters but certainly not in English 
blank verse. Newman goes on to say: 


the style of Homer’s poems is perfect in their particular depart- 
ment. It is free, manly, simple, perspicuous, energetic, and varied. 
It is the style of one who rhapsodised without deference to hearer 
or judge, in an age prior to the temptations which more or less 
prevailed over succeeding writers—before the theatre had degraded 
poetry into an exhibition, and criticism narrowed it into an art. 
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Professor Murison’s translation of the J/iad preserves (so 
far as any translation can preserve) all these qualities. It may 
not be great poetry in itself and does not pretend to be, but 
it carries the idea of rhapsody “ without deference to hearer 
or judge” to full length and that idea of rhapsody in the case 
of Homer is exactly what the ancient Greeks looked for and 
what an English reader can have in this very valuable trans- 


lation. Ji EeG: DEM. 


* * * * * 


THE HISTORY OF GUERNSEY.* 


Mr. Ralph Durand’s book on Guernsey is historical but is 
not a regular history. It consists, apparently, of a number of 
chapters brought together without any formal regard to date : 
the early history of the Island and pre-history, subjects of 
extraordinary interest, are at the end of the book; the 
Napoleonic wars precede the story of Guernsey under the 
Tudors, and so forth. The book, perhaps, is none the worse 
for this lack of system, and it has made an immediate success 
in Guernsey since two editions were called for in the autumn 
of 1933. Great pains have been taken to secure the accuracy 
of what may be called the feudal part of the story, and this 
is especially important since most of the feudal system of 
England and all the English customary law, with possibly one 
exception, have been abolished by the legislation which 
culminated in the Law of Property Act, 1925. 

The earliest history of Guernsey is written in stone, but the 
customs that accompanied that earliest history have sur- 
vived, in attenuated form, to the present day. Guernsey is 
possibly the European home of dolmens and menhirs, those 
mysterious upright stones which almost certainly in the later 
form were statues. Mr. Durand associates them with fertility 
rites and with the Great Mother of the Gods. This is doubtful. 
A remarkable discovery in 1932 by Dr. Ayscough, whose 
photographs adorn this volume, has, indeed, changed the 
whole situation and brought us back to the eighteenth- 
century view that these dolmens were druidical. Dr. Ays- 

* Guernsey : Present and Past: an Island where Feudalism lingers, by Ralph Durand, 


illustrated from photographs by Florence Ayscough, D.Litt., second edition (revised). 
Guernsey : Guernsey Press Company Ltd. 
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cough photographed by artificial light the under surface of 
the capstone of the dolmen called La Hougue de Déhus and 
discovered that the whole stone was covered by engravings 
(one representing a sword and belt), and Miss V. C. C. Cullum, 
a specialist on megalithic culture, has come to the conclusion 
that the dolmen was the grave of a Gaulish chieftain approxi- 
mately of the first century before our era. Now, as Dr. Rice 
Holmes says in his Ancient Britain, “ the most eminent of 
modern French archeologists maintains that the dolmens, 
chambered tombs, and standing stones of France were erected 
under the influence of Druids,” while in England the belief 
has long been growing that Druidism was of Neolithic origin. 
There is something to be said for the Normandy legend that 
the Channel Isles were the sacred burying-ground of Nor- 
mandy. That would account for the abundance of dolmens 
and menhirs in Guernsey. 

The earliest historical reference to Guernsey is (Mr. Durand 
tells us) on a plaque dug up in Corsica in 1920, which contains 
an inscription to the effect that the Emperor Vespasian 
had granted Roman citizenship to a certain Bastel Turbeli 
Gallinaria Sarniensis, who had long served the Roman fleet. 
No reference is given. Mr. Durand does not mention the fact 
that in the famous Antonini Ltinerarium Britanniarum, 
which is usually attributed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
(A.D. 138-61), there occur in the list of islands between Gaul 
and Britain three islands named Riduna, Sarmia and Caesaria, 
which are usually identified with Alderney, Guernsey and 
Jersey, though Mr. A. W. Whatmore in his Insule Britannice 
suggests that they are probably to be sought amongst the 
Scilly Isles. But the fact that Guernsey was known in the 
time of Vespasian seems some reason why the Channel 
Islands should be included in the Antonine Itinerary. Perhaps 
Sarmia was the origin of the name of St. Martins. St. Sampson 
and St. Maglorius, British scholars, fled from the Saxon 
invaders of Britain with many others that were destined to 
people Brittany, and in the course of their flight visited 
Guernsey and converted it to Christianity. The islands were 
incorporated by the Northmen into Normandy before the 
middle of the tenth century, and when the last Duke of 
Normandy, King John of England, lost Normandy, he 
managed to retain the islands. It was the chance, apparently, 
that the then Lord of the islands, Pierre de Préaux, preferred 
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English to French rule, in 1204, while by treaty in 1217 France 
recognised the English rule. 

For more than seven hundred years Guernsey with the 
other islands has been a part of the British Empire. It is not 
part of the United Kingdom; it was a Dominion seven 
centuries before the rest of the Dominions came into existence; 
it has its own laws and makes its own laws ; it has no trial by 
jury, its Royal Court will not grant divorces ; it has con- 
scription, and it has a freedom which is altogether different 
from English freedom. Its customary laws have endured for 
all these centuries ; its ancient families endure—the Extent 
of 1248 mention names such as Gosselin, de Havilland, 
Toustain, Rohais, de la Court and Blondel. The Guernsey 
militia was in existence long before the Hundred Years’ War 
which began in 1339, and when the Service Battalion em- 
barked overseas in the Great War of our time it marched “ to 
the air of the Chanson de Roland, the song that Taillefer, 
William’s minstrel, sang as he rode to his death at Senlac.” 
It is a strange and wonderful story of a little island which has 
kept its personality and its French language through all these 
centuries. The continuity of great sailormen from the time of 
Basil in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian to the time of 
that great Admiral Lord de Saumarez in the Napoleonic Wars 
and Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper and Admiral Sir Osmond 
Brock in the Great War of 1914-18 must be mentioned. Space 
does not allow of any account of education in the island, but 
it may be mentioned that in the seventeenth century and 
later young men were still sent to the University of Caen to 
learn law and (though Mr. Durand does not mention it) to the 
University of Saumur until 1637 to acquire scholarship and 


divinity. Oxford took the place of the French university. 
1; La. Gaede Ni. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The eighth series of Problems of Peace, containing the lectures de- 
livered at the Geneva Institute of International Relations in 1933,* is 
as interesting as its predecessors. Professor Gilbert Murray leads off 
with a survey of the situation combining disappointment with confidence 
in due proportion. “ We have not got an organ of world government. 


* Allen & Unwin. 
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That is very far distant. What we have is an organ of consultation.” 
Professor Rappard speaks frankly of recent failures of statesman- 
ship, including our own. “At no time,” he declares in discussing 
the conflict in the Far East, “had one the impression that British 
policy was determined essentially by the will to uphold the Covenant 
and to protect China.” The new situation in Germany fills him with 
alarm. “Is there anyone within or without Germany who honestly 
considers the present German régime to be peaceful in its instincts, in 
its desires, and in its intentions to-day?” Mr. Arnold-Forster discusses 
Disarmament with the authority of an expert, and M. Henri Rolin, the 
Belgian jurist, discourses on the arms traffic. Professor Manley Hudson 
of Harvard University, reviews some of the recent territorial disputes 
in which the League has played a helpful part, including the Greenland 
case and the South American troubles. Professor Moritz Bonn, formerly 
of Berlin, attempts to simplify the question of the gold standard. 
Among the fourteen addresses, all of them by acknowledged authorities, 
none will be read with more profit and sympathy than that on the 
needs and prospects of China by Sir John Hope Simpson, whose work 
in the Flood Relief gives him a special title to speak. The volume ends 
with a most thoughtful analysis by Dr. Delisle Burns of Authority and 
Force in the State system. The State, he declares, is essentially an 
instrument of Peace, and War is a survival from primitive times before 
the State existed. But the State exists not only to keep the peace, but 
to help its members to develop their capacities for the common good. 
The Dictator’s ideal of tame citizens doing his bidding without question 
is rightly denounced by Dr. Burns as an outrage on human personality. 
* * * * * 


The Book of Scientific Discovery,* by Dr. D. M. Turner, is an ideal 
introduction to one of the most fascinating stories in the world. “I 
have endeavoured,” writes the author, ‘‘ to show how some parts of 
our present scientific knowledge have grown”; and the many. ad- 
mirable illustrations facilitate her task. Beginning with a reminder of 
the ignorance of the Middle Ages, we are introduced to Roger Bacon, 
the first of the pioneers, to Leonardo, to Vesalius, and to the sixteenth- 
century founders of modern astronomy. The mighty Galileo has a 
chapter to himself, and with Harvey and the revelations of the micro- 
scope we find ourselves at the opening of the era of experiment. The 
survey of the seventeenth century ends with Newton, and we hurry on 
to the era of inventions which ushered in the industrial revolution. At 
the end of the eighteenth century we return to pure science with 
Lavoisier and the early chemists, and at the opening of the nineteenth 
century we salute Dalton’s atomic theory and the coming of electricity 
with Faraday and his forerunners. The closing chapters sketch the im- 
mense achievements of the last century, with Lyell, Darwin, Mendel, 


* Harrap. 
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Pasteur, Lister, Réntgen, the Curies, Einstein in the foreground of the 
picture. Dr. Turner’s pages on the theory of relativity render a diffi- 
cult subject as clear as words can make it ; but even then it requires an 
effort to grasp. Dr. Turner knows far more than she has space to use ; 
but this wide knowledge enables her to concentrate on the most essen- 
tial points. She is to be cordially congratulated on a work which any 
intelligent amateur can enjoy. 


* * * * * 


The original woodcuts of George Buday’s Book of Ballads—a text- 
less book illustrating the pilgrimage of the peasantry of Szeged made 
yearly to the church of the Virgin Mary, the ballads of the Hungarian 
Lowlands, the ballads of Transylvania, and the ballads of the poet 
John Arany—are here printed in an English edition from the Press of 
Isodor Kner of Gyoma Hungary, a notable example of what this Press 
can do. In some introductory notes by Mr. Charles Rosner, the Hun- 
garian correspondent to the “ Studio Publications ” of London, some 
account is given of the College of Art of Szeged, “a community of 
progressive young Hungarian artists, writers, essayists and sociologists 
who—tied by blood and emotional bonds to the peasantry—aim at an 
artistic and scientific expression of the original human traits of a race 
distinct from others of Central Europe.” Mr. Rosner gives an account 
of the work of George Buday, a leader of the group, a Hungarian of 
Transylvania who began exhibiting ten years ago as a painter, but in 
1931 turned to woodcutting with much success. His Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Virgin of that year was pronounced by the Hungarian Bibliophil 
Society as one of the three most beautiful books of 1931, and that 
verdict was repeated in 1933 with respect to other work. His woodcuts 
seem weird and strange, but their technical skill is undoubted, and the 
successive illustrations, expressive and well-produced, give life to the 
spiritual and mystic feelings of an almost unknown peasant stock. 
Indeed, these woodcuts seem full of some Eastern artistic spirit entirely 
divorced from Aryan art. It is a pity that translations of the Ballads 
have not been added to the woodcuts, which aim at illustrating their 
inner meaning. 

* * * * * 


Mrs. J. E. Courtney has written an interesting book on The Adven- 
turous ’Thirties. A Chapter in the Women’s Movement.* The present 
generation is inclined to look upon the early nineteenth century as a 
period in which women lived in a state of lonely servitude, and those 
who escaped from domestic bonds were the rebels of a tiresome age. 
In fact, as Mrs. Courtney makes abundantly clear, for more than the 
first quarter of that century, women of the educated classes were as 
active mentally as they are to-day. Their authorship for the most part 
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was poetry and light literature, but it was work which produced money, 
and in many cases was the mainstay of the home. The era of middle- 
class governesses appears to have arrived after the accession of Queen 
Victoria, when penniless women exchanged the age of romance and 
the possibilities of literature for the dull exacting home-teaching of the 
period. Women, unfortunately, adapt themselves to circumstances very 
quickly, and when the Queen, with the urgency of youth, insisted on the 
pure domesticity of her sex, they responded with cruel rapidity. She 
was young, and possessed of everything that the world could give her, 
and when she condemned women to the hearth, she forgot that her 
own keen intellect worked with great effect in many spheres. Probably 
no woman had a greater sense of duty, but it was not only her great 
position that gave her interest in affairs; she herself was keen, and 
needed, consciously and unconsciously, outlets beyond domestic life. 
She could have done so much for the advancement of women ; instead, 
for the most part, she deliberately retarded them. Mrs. Courtney in her 
sixteen biographical sketches gives an extraordinarily modern picture 
of the lives and work of her heroines; they were writers of all kinds, 
travellers, philanthropists, and hostesses of salons. Yet different as 
they were, both socially and mentally, they make a united whole in 
showing that the women’s movement started more than a hundred 
years ago. Mrs. Hemans, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Fry, and Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, are well-known names, but there are many people in 
this book whose work deserves remembrance, if only to show that there 
were lesser women whose work was known and well remunerated in 
their generation. 
* * * * * 


In his learned volume, Italy and the Reformation to 1550,* Dr. G. K. 
Brown certainly does not underrate the influence for good of the 
Papacy in very difficult pre-Reformation times : “‘ The modern forgets 
that the medieval display of might was often required to enforce 
necessary religious reform . . . the Papacy led the Renaissance . . 
it also derived immense support from” the Regulars of the fifteenth 
century. It was, however, static and exclusive, and there were the seeds 
of rebellion in Italian humanism which resulted in an organised body 
hostile to the Church, since reform did not come from within. The 
Reformation in Italy began slowly with ultramontane influences and 
before the middle of the sixteenth century was definitely a force in 
Como, Milan, Venetia and Tuscany. The Papal States, including 
Bologna, shared in the movement ; Naples was affected. Adrian VI 
desired and sought reform. Paul III definitely tried to root out 
ecclesiastical abuses, but it was too late to stop the Reformation. Dr. 
Brown’s account of the Italian theologians of the sixteenth century is 
very valuable and his whole book is full of learning and judicial inquiry. 


* Basil Blackwood. Oxford. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Peace Year Book published by the National Peace Council 
annually provides an excellent review of the year’s work for peace. 
“This Year Book,” says the Editorial Note to the 1934 Edition, “has 
been prepared to serve as a book of reference for Peace workers at 
home and abroad concerning the Peace movement throughout the 
world, and to provide in a concise form reliable information on the 
major international questions of the day.” Mr. W. Arnold Forster 
Passes in review the events of 1933, which “has seen far the worst 
defeat for the cause of world order since the post-war peace-building 
began.” Recent events may, perhaps, make somewhat illusory his 
pessimistic forecasts of the future. Among other contributors to the 
Year Book are Mr. G. D. H. Cole, on the World Economic Conference ; 
Dr. G. P. Gooch, on the German Revolution; Mr. Maurice Dobb, on 
Soviet Russia and World Peace; and Mr. Stephen Heald, on the 
Locarno Agreement. Among a mass of information there are a number 
of useful statistics on armaments, including a summary of the trade in 
arms and munitions by the leading countries. 


* * * * * 


This memoir of the late Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Frank Theodore 
Woods (1874-1932),* by the Bishop of Croydon and the Archdeacon 
of Leicester, gives a vivid picture of a man who, from and indeed before, 
his Cambridge days, through six periods of parochial work and through 
the heavy duties of the two dioceses of Peterborough and Winchester, 
which he filled with distinction, was one who devoted his whole physical, 
mental and spiritual powers to the advancement of the Kingdom of 
Christ. The authors trust, and there can be no doubt of their success, 
that they have given “a true impression of a bishop who, in quite a 
singular degree, manifested in character and service the Christ-like 
qualities of Pastor, Prophet, and Pilgrim.” He was intensely interested 
in the education of the young, and worked hard for religious education 
from first to last. He was a descendant of Elizabeth Fry, and through 
her derived from Quaker stock. At Peterborough he was known as the 
enginemen’s bishop because he loved engineering and understood the 
industrial problems of the drivers. He was a gifted musician and his 
gift helped many sides of his life and work. His wife, who, through 
thirty-four happy years, shared his labours, also was a musician. 


* * * * * 


This Life of Christ, by Mr. Vaughan Stock, is a “ Consecutive 
Narrative Transcribed from the Texts of the Four Gospels,” and is 
illustrated by eight exquisite wood engravings by Miss Maud L. 
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Wethered. It is divided into seventy short chapters, and extends from 
the birth of John the Baptist to the ascension of Our Lord in Galilee. 
It uses the words of the Authorised Version and as a connected narra- 
tive, with all the simplicity of diction of the famous version, it should 
command many readers. It is a record of the Divine Life on earth, to 
quote the statement on the cover, “such as might have been written 
by one who had followed Him throughout, and it is intended primarily 
for those who wish to do so now.” It is a wonderful little book, but it 
is possible to regret the omission of the interview with “ the Gardener.” 
Surely this could be inserted in the next edition. 


* * * * * 


Mr. C. H. Walker, formerly of the Sudan Civil Service and H.B.M. 
Consul for Western Ethiopia, has written in The Abyssinian at Home* 
a most interesting account of Abyssinian life, consisting of “ a transla- 
tion of Amharic notes, which are the statements of natives taken down 
in their actual speech and pieced together under the appropriate 
subject so as to read more harmoniously.” The chapters begin with 
birth, baptism, education, and pass on to marriage, divorce, death, 
social, legal and ecclesiastical life. The Abyssinians are, of course, 
Christians, and the account of the fasts and festivals is particularly 
interesting. The fasts are very exacting and include every Wednesday 
and Friday. The Fast of Lent is fifty-five days; the Fast of the 
Assumption fourteen days. There are other fasts for priests and great 
men, such as the Christmas Fast which begins on December 11th. The 
religious life is full of interest and is dictated by the priests. The 
account of the process of divorce is particularly valuable. 

* * * * * 


It is not possible often to notice second editions, but with the great 
increases of tramping and hiking it is tempting to give a few words to 
the second edition of Dr. E. A. Baker’s admirable book, On Foot 
in the Highlands,t as he has some additional words to say as to the 
compulsory closing of many Scottish Highland hotels and the inordinate 
charges of the hotels still open in view of the disappearance of competi- 
tion. Dr. Baker does not say that all are in this category, but he 
declares that the remedy lies obviously in youth hostels and other special 
holiday accommodation. The Scottish Ramblers’ Federation has 
inexpensive accommodation all over Scotland. The great railways 
ought to take up this point and develop inexpensive hostels and 
inexpensive holiday travel to the Highlands. It would pay well and do 
a good turn to North Britain. 


* The Sheldon Press. 
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